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HOW DO YOU DECIDE 


Which feed additive 


to recommend? 


ay, farmers in your area are 

faced with an ever increasing list 
of feed additives — with most of them 
claiming to provide faster growth, save 
feed, produce more eggs. 

How can you evaluate them all? 
How can you determine which growth 
stimulant will be of particular value 
to your hog producers . . . your egg 
producers . . . or your broiler growers? 

To help you decide, here is a series 
of questions for the evaluation of the 
arsenical, Arsanilic Acid — which more 
and more farmers are talking about ev- 


ery year. 


1. Is it backed by 
thorough research? 


During the past seven years or more, 
research at Abbott Laboratories and 
over a dozen agricultural colleges has 
resulted in almost a hundred scientific 
reports on the value of Arsanilic Acid 
in livestock and poultry feeds. Practi- 
cal tests in the field also back up those 
in the laboratory. A summary of all 
this technical data is available to you 
for the asking. 


2. Has it proved 
consistently effective? 


Improved results all-year-long is an 
outstanding feature of Arsanilic Acid. 
It works best when it’s needed the most 
— produces the greatest response where 
stress, such as sub-clinical disease is 
present. Because of its low cost, Arsan- 
ilic Acid can easily be used on a year- 
around basis to help ward off stresses 
that might otherwise cause slumps in 
production or in growth rate. 

Feed manufacturers report that Ar- 
sanilic Acid gives better results in the 


Arsanilic Acid 


(PRO-GEN®) 


902528 


field than in the laboratory. They also 
report a marked decrease ir the number 
of trouble-shooting or service calls be- 
cause of the improvement in swine and 
poultry health with the addition of Ar- 
sanilic Acid. 


3. Is it safe? 


Arsanilic Acid’s wide margin of toler- 
ance has firmly established it as the 
safest of all arsenicals. For instance, 
Arsanilic Acid has proved safe in broil- 
er feeds at several times the recom- 
mended feeding level. Even on cold 
mornings, there’s no problem of get- 
ting “down birds” up when the arsen- 
ical is Arsanilic Acid. 


4. Does it increase net profits? 


The true benefit of any feed additive is 
the extra profit it earns after the costs 
are paid. 

Fortunately Arsanilic Acid costs very 
little — only a fraction as much as most 
antibiotics. As a result, an improve- 
ment in feed efficiency of less than one- 
half of one percent will more than pay 
for the cost of Arsanilic Acid. 


In Layers: At five agricultural colleges, 
Arsanilic Acid increased egg produc- 
tion 1.8% to 13.2%. Even at the lowest 
level, this would mean 30 to 40 dozen 
extra eggs per year from each 100 hens. 
In some of these tests, Arsanilic Acid 
also helped 90 lbs. of feed to do the 
work of 100 Ibs. (NOTE: an increase 
of only 3 eggs per day per thousand 
hens equal the cost of Arsanilic Acid 
in laying feeds.) 


In Hogs: For the second straight year 
of hog feeding comparisons, Arsanilic 


a product of 


Acid produced the lowest cost weight 
gains of all additives tested at Purdue 
University. In 1958, only feeds forti- 
fied with Arsanilic Acid produced 
swine weight gains for 9¢ per pound in 
practical field comparisons of growth 
stimulants. 


In Broilers: Arsanilic Acid can cut 
broiler feed costs as much as 10%. Im- 
portant, too, only one extra pound of 
gain per 100 birds pays for all the Ar- 
sanilic Acid needed to grow birds to 
market weight. 


In Turkeys: Helps to insure livability. 
Helps get poults off to a fast start 
in life, especially to 12 weeks of age, 
on less feed. Also shows continued ad- 
vantages to market weight. 


5. Can it be used in combination 
with other additives — such as anti- 
biotics and nitrofurans? 


Arsanilic Acid is effective alone or in 
combination with other additives. The 
low cost and _ outstanding results 
achieved with Arsanilic Acid has en- 
abled many feed manufacturers to use 
it alone in the production of effective 
broiler, laying and swine feeds. How- 
ever, combinations with Arsanilic Acid 
may be used effectively under certain 
conditions. 

Every day, more farmers report to us 
that Arsanilic Acid is performing as 
well as— or better than we have re- 
ported here. More assurance that Ar- 
sanilic Acid will do the job for farmers 
in your area. 

If you wish more complete details on 
any of the sections indicated above, 
write to Abbott Laboratories, Chemi- 
cal Marketing Division, North Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Lb ( 6 tt LABORATORIES 


Chemical Marketing Div., North Chicago, Illinois 
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» NOW: 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE SHOWING 


aie 
> ~ ee . 


THE FULL COLOR 16MM. SOUND MOTION PICTURE 


SPRHDYSTION, PROTECTION AND 
PROFITS ON THE FART 


1001 WAYS TO SAVE MONEY, SAVE LABOR WITH 
VISQUEEN AGRICULTURAL FILM 








ICAEW —~ 


_ 








3O MINUTES 30 OF DETAILED, ON-THE-FARM INFORMATION ON HOW 
eS Mi babel bestia ousznc 


SILAGE AT HIGHEST NUTRIENT LEVELS 


NEWS ABOUT 


Field Silos + Moist Grain Storage + Silo Caps 
Trrigation + cAnimal Shelters + Greenhouses 
Mulching + Pond Liners »+ Hay Stack Govers 
Material and Machinery Protection 


A Motion Picture Filmed Especially For Use By 
The Agricultural Educator and Farm Groups 








TO RESERVE THIS STRIKING MOTION 
PICTURE FOR YOUR USE, 


5 
WRITE PLASTICS DIVISION. VISKING COMPANY $3 omsion oF Een 


Dept. BF9 
6733 West 65th Street. Chicago 38. Illinois or 


In Canada: VISKING COMPANY DIVISION OF 
Modern Talking Picture Service. 3 East 54th Street. New York 22. N.Y. 


UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED, 
Lindsay, Ontario. 


Phe Bose i Phew Dates Fn Rey VISKING, VISQUEEN and UNION 


CARBIDE are registered trademarks of 


(Gre Mirrante GF ate) Union Carbide Corporation. 
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KEEPING UP 





IN AGRICULTURE 


Scientists Produce Milk in Test Tube 

Will Pasture Rotation Control Roundworms? 
High Moisture Corn Not for Dairy Cattle 
Plastic Pipe OK for Pipeline Milking 
Cheaper Way to Control Nematodes 


Farmers Borrowing at Record Level 


Higher operating costs and the urge to operate more 
efficiently have combined to hike the capital and credit 
needs of farmers. This trend is reflected in sharply in- 
creased borrowings of farmers through 495 production 
credit associations. 

Farmers borrowed close to 1.3 billion dollars from their 
local credit cooperatives during the first six months of 
this year — nearly 21 percent more than for the same pe- 
riod last year. 


A Cheaper Way to Control Nematodes 


A British scientist has designed a soil mixing machine 
which promises the cheapest control of nematodes, accord- 
ing to the British Information Services. With one applica- 
tion of yellow mercuric oxide, the soil mixer can reduce the 
golden nematode population of a field by 60 to 80 per- 
cent at a cost of $28 to $34 per acre. In tests, potato yields 
have increased by two and one-fourth tons per acre after 
soil had been treated with the new device. 


High-Moisture Corn for Dairy Cows? 


Dairy cattle make efficient use of high-moisture corn 
but it is not superior in feeding value to dry corn, accord- 
ing to dairy scientists at the University of Illinois. A group 
of Holstein heifers was divided into four lots and fed 
three different levels of high-moisture (25, 30, and 35 
percent) corn and regular (dry) corn. The group fed regu- 
lar 14 percent moisture corn had the highest rate of gain. 

In another trial with 27 milking cows, there was almost 
no difference in milk production. 


Tranquilizers Didn’t Cut Shipping Loss 


Slaughter steers injected with 50 mg. of perphenazine 
before an 11-hour shipment didn’t show a significant dif- 
ference in weight loss from steers not receiving tranquilizer 
in a Texas A & M experiment. Twenty-eight steers receiv- 
ing tranquilizer lost an average of 58 pounds enroute, 
while 29 untreated steers lost an average of 60 pounds. 
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Wheat Producers Favor Marketing Quotas 


Preliminary returns from a referendum in the 39-state 
commercial wheat-producing areas for 1960 show that 80.7 
percent of the farmers voting favor marketing quotas on 
1960-crop wheat. 


Pasture Rotation Won‘t Control Roundworms 


Research at the University of Illinois indicates that 
farmers cannot depend on pasture rotation to control stom- 
ach worms and other roundworms in sheep. The micro- 
scopic larvae of stomach worms live longer on the ground 
than previously supposed. Flocks rotated on several pas- 
tures became infected at the same time as unrotated flocks. 


Plastic Hose OK for Pipeline Milking Systems 


Experiments at the University of Illinois indicate that 
plastic hose will work as well as stainless steel for pipeline 
milking systems. The study was designed to determine the 
possibilities of cleaning a flexible pipeline with the same 
flushing method used for cleaning rigid pipelines. 


Scientists Produce Milk in Test Tube 


Some milk elements have been produced by living cow 
mammary gland cells in a test tube. 

Although the conditions necessary to cause the synthesis 
of milk constituents in the test tube have been unpredict- 
able, lactose and beta-lactoglobulin have been synthesized 
in a few instances. This research is of special interest in 
relation to the cancer problem because cancerous growths 
are virtually unknown in the udder of the dairy cow. 


No Minerals for Dairy Cattle? 


There is no advantage in feeding mineral supplements 
to dairy cattle, research at Kansas State indicates. Fifteen 
sets of identical twins were used in the experiment which 
showed that cows fed no mineral supplement other than 
salt produced as much milk as those fed a supplement of 
bone meal or a combination of bone meal-cobalt. 








Feed enzyme evaluation 
ay 


= =: o \ 
=< ~~ 
—_w : 


TAKAMINE* can put over 60 years of qQ) 
enzyme experience to work for you NOW 


Current enzyme research is building keen interest in enzymes for livestock and 
poultry feeds. Ten million broilers already have documented TAKAMINE enzyme results 
with western barley. Recent cattle tests show that feed enzymes increased gains 12%, 
lowered feed required per pound of gain by 7% when included in dry corn fattening rations. 


TAKAMINE enzymes have been used experimentally in animal and poultry feeds 
since 1924. With more than 60 years of enzyme experience, TAKAMINE rates as a lead- 
ing supplier of these natural catalysts to the feed, food, pharmaceutical and industrial 
fields, where rigorous quality control, uniformity of product, stability and reproducibility 
of results are required. 


You'll also benefit from the continuing intensive and extensive TAKAMINE 
research program by authoritative and experienced specialists in this complex industry. 


These are some of the reasons why TAKAMINE feed enzyme materials, re- 
search facilities and technical “know-how” can be helpful in enzyme evaluation. Write for 


our Feed Enzyme Review brochure. 3-59 


A TA K AMINE ; Miles Chemical Company 











division of Miles Laboratories, Inc. 7 


Clifton, New Jersey 
phone PRescott 9-4776 or TWX PAS 


Cpronounce it Tack-a-ME-nee) 


‘the nation’s oldest basic producer of microbiological enzymes 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 





by Jay Richter 


A way for extension agents ic buy government surplus. 


Does it make sense for one government agency to buy 


surplus while another gives credit for expansion? 


Buying Government Surplus 


Mississippi's Senator John 
Stennis has introduced a bill 
to help extension agents ob- 
tain government surplus equip- 
ment, 


According to Stennis, the Exten- 
sion agencies are supposed to be eli- 
gible for the surplus gear, but there’s 
a snag: The agencies must meet edu- 
cational qualifications laid down by 
the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, and they get noth- 
ing until all other state agencies have 
had their pick of the equipment. 

Stennis’ bill would put the Exten- 
sion units on the same level as all 
other state agencies when Govern- 
ment surplus equipment is being 
handed out. And it would let the 
Secretary of Agriculture, not HEW, 
set the qualifications. 

Soil Conservation Districts, State 
forest fire protection units, and even 
State highway departments are eli- 
gible for materials the Government 
no longer wants. 


Changes in Conservation Reserve 


With the Conservation Re- 
serve throttled down to five 
million acres for 1960, farmers 
who want to enter the program 
face strict rationing in some 
counties, new 
others. 


restrictions in 


In any county where there are too 
many applications for the funds 
available, or where the USDA. de- 
cides too much land will be idled, a 
priority system will be imposed for 
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anyone entering the program for the 
first time. 

First choice will go to farmers 
turned down for the 1959 program 
— but there’s a catch. If most of the 
farmers in the county are offering 
land below the maximum rate, the 
farmer rejected last time will have 
to accept a lower price or take his 
turn with everyone else. 

Some other restrictions are new, 
also: The ban on banking Federally- 
owned land has been extended to 
acreage owned by State. and local 
governments, and no land _ that 
changed ownership since 1956 is 
eligible unless it was inherited since 
then. 

There was also no effort by USDA 
to raise the basic $15.50 average per- 





JASPER TWEED | 




















“Graduate of State Agricultural College, eh? 
Me, | never finished grade school.” 


acre rate set in 1959. The reason: 
With only $375 million appropriated 
for next year, and 23 million acres 
already in the Conservation Reserve, 
there just isn’t enough money for 
any great enlargement of the pro- 
gram in 1960. 


Calls for Common Sense 
The Senate’s leading chicken 


farmer is continuing his blister- 
ing attack on Government 
credit agencies supplying credit 
to the poultry industry. 


Sen. John J. Williams (R) Dela., 
himself a leading poultryman, notes 
that the Small Business Administra- 
tion (SBA) advanced $1,124,000 to 
the poultry industry in a two-month 
period at the height of the recent egg 
glut. 

“The ironical point,” he says, “is 
that during the past six months the 
Department of Agriculture has spent 
over $19 million to support the de- 
moralized poultry and egg market,” 
with over $7 million spent in the 
same 60-day period the SBA was 
making its loans. 

“The time is long overdue,” ac- 
cording to Williams, “when these 
agencies should begin conducting 
their business with some degree of 
common sense.” 


Crackdown by FDA 
September will see a new 
crackdown on a wonder drug. 
At least — that’s what officials of 
the Food and Drug Administration 
are planning. They are increasingly 





worried about widespread use of pen- 
icillin to treat mastitis — with the 
penicillin passing into the milk. 

The FDA rejected its first plan — 
to ban use of penicillin for mastitis 
except on prescription by a veterin- 
arian. Instead, it will launch a cam- 
paign against shippers and dairies 
whose milk contains traces of the 
drug. 

This will mean spot checks by 
field officers and probable seizures 
of milk shipments when the peni- 
cillin content is too high. Extreme 
cases could lead to criminal action 
by the FDA through the Justice De- 
partment. 

Any milk containing significant 
amounts of penicillin will be treated 
as contraband, says FDA, in one of 
its sternest warnings of recent years. 


20th Brucellosis-Free State 


The five-year-program to stamp 
‘ out brucellosis passed another mile- 
stone when Oregon became the 20th 
State declared virtually free of the 
disease —— less than one per cent of 
its cattle infected. Although 39 states 
are still not certified as free of bru- 
cellosis, the infection rate throughout 
the country has been cut in half since 


1954. 


New Credit Cooperatives? 


At a recent meeting of electric co- 
operatives, Ezra Taft Benson repeat- 
ed his plea for new credit cooper- 
atives to serve as member-owned 
banks for the REA’s. This idea has 
been strongly opposed on grounds 
that the co-op banks, sooner or later, 
would have to turn to non-Federal 
sources for costlier capital. But the 
Secretary has no intention of giving 
up the idea. 


Census Bureau to Study Integration 

Growing integration in live- 
stock production may lead to 
attempts to unionize workers as 
operators become more depen- 
dent on specialized, year-round 
labor, warns a USDA special- 
ist on agricultural integration 
developments. 


So far, however, adds Orlin J. 
Scoville, fears that unionization of 
farmers will follow integration have 
not been realized. 

The Census Bureau, meanwhile, 
has revealed plans for the broadest 
study yet made of integration. It will 
be conducted after the regular farm 
census this fall. End. 


Are you “up” on Magnesium? 


Soil supplies of magnesium are low in many areas of the 
U.S. Because, in some places, this shortage is relatively 
new, you may be overlooking the problem in your area. 

What are the danger signs? Why is magnesium impor- 
tant? What is the most complete method for replacement? 





The following questions are designed to help you test 


yourself. 


A need for magnesium is not always indicated by a mag- 


nesium soil test. 
True 


a. Root Structures 


False 


b. Leaves c. Stems 


Sul-Po-Mag (\:ter soluble magnesium and sulphate of 
potash) does not change the soil pH. 


True 


An estimated 


False 


tons of magnesium are lost into the 


Mississippi River each year. 


a. 5 thousand 


b. 5 million 


c. 5 billion 


A high analysis fertilizer decreases the need for magnesium 


in the fertilizer. 
True 


False 


Mixed fertilizers containing recommended amounts of 
Sul-Po-Mag furnish plants with adequate available mag- 


nesium. 
True 


Magnesium acts as a carrier of 


a. Calcium 


b. Copper '—_c. Potassium 


False 


to the plant. 
d. Phosphorus 


The greatest amount of magnesium is removed from the 


soil by leaching. 
True 


False 


Magnesium availability in the soil is not affected by the 


amount of available calcium. 


True 


False 


An application of magnesium limestone will not change 


the pH of the soil. 
True 


FOR THE CORRECT ANSWERS 
turn this ad up-side-down. If 
you have answered 8 out of 10 
questions correctly, you are pret- 
ty well informed on Magnesium. 
If you had trouble, you might 
be interested in sending for our 
booklet, “Magnesium.” 


i‘OI d°6 
LS PL L°S9 A'S AD 
L® 4° Lt ‘svemsuy 


Producers of 
Living Minerais 


40-59 


False 





Quality fertilizer 
containing a 
combination of 
readily available 
magnesium and 
sulphcte of potash 
obtained from 
Su/*Po+Mag 
owes wirnari oF Pores 46 macurium 
Gap: Sat Sat aE Gow. Gee J 


PREMIUM 


This identifying Seal of Approval is assurance 
extra-value fertilizer 








INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEM. CORP., 
Dept.BFM-40 Skokie, Ill. 

Please send me a free copy of your ‘'Mag- 
nesium Booklet'’ which discusses magnesium 
and Sul-Po-Mag for specific crops. 

SID sceskscttccsien 

Street and No. . 


City 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Administrative Center—Skokie, Illinois 
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ECHOES 





PUBLIC RELATIONS ITEM 


I have been very much interested in the 
facts and figures given in your May edi- 
torial in Better Farming Methods. 

I should very much like to have per- 
mission to use the facts in a “letter to the 
editor” article for my daily newspaper, 
The Tuscaloosa News. 

I believe that this would be a public re- 
lations item of great merit in my lecal 
community. — J. A. Ray, vo-ag teacher, 
Akron, Ala. 


Of course we were pleased to give Mr. 
Ray permission to use facts from the May 
editorial. In fact, the editorial was written 
with the idea that several of you might like 
to use some of the facts presented. — Editor 


BANKER WANTS BFM 


Please send me Better Farming Methods 
and bill me for same. 

I recently resigned as vo-ag instructor at 
the Van Meter Schools, and must tell you 
of all the magazines that came, yours was 
the one I felt I received the most from for 
the amount of time spent in reading. 

My new boss certainly enjoyed the ar- 
ticle on Farm Banking in the June issue. 
—Fletcher F. Jennings, Earlham Savings 
Bank, Earlham, Ia. 


Mr. Jennings will continue to get Better 
Farming Methods in his new position at 
no cost to him. Farm bank representatives 
qualify for BFM’s free circulation list. — 
Editor 


WANTS TEACHING COPIES 


I wonder if it would be possible for us 
to have 10 or 15 copies of your June 1959 
number of Better Farming Methods, free 
of charge? 

This number contains several items which 
I would like to us in an extension summer 
school. — E. J. Niederfrank, Extension 
Rural Sociologist, Federal Extension Ser- 
vice, Washington 25, D.C. 


We sent the copies of the June issue of 
Better Farming Methods to be used in the 
extension summer school. — Editor 


ABOUT JUNE EDITORIAL 


Just wanted to congratulate you on your 
editorial in the June issue. It takes me back 
to some of my experiences, in which various 
Extension people were “too busy” to pre- 


letters from our readers 


pare anything for a publication that went 
to over a million farm families, although 
they would probably go al! out to cook up 
something for a group of 30 or 40. Of 
course, I can realize that local groups prob- 
ably would have a lot more to do with 
some aspects of their work than the mil- 
lion families spread out all over the Middle- 
west, but that isn’t quite the whole story, 
as you can well appreciate. 

At any rate, you were certainly on the 
right track and I want to commend you on 
having the courage to point this out in such 
an effective manner. — Charles E. Hughes, 
Armour and Company, Chicago 90, Ill. 


I am writing you as a researcher and not 
as an Extension worker — but I heartily 
agree with the thought in your June edi- 
torial. 

The need for better communications is 
certainly evident in much of our research 
work. Frequently, in the desire to not cross 
into “Extension territory” the researcher 
“drops the ball.” 

Here at Colorado State University, we are 
attempting to do something about the 
problem by putting out popular series 
circulars. This is done in cooperation with 
the Extension Service. — R. D. Dirmeyer, 
Jr., project leader, Department of Civil 
Engineering, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Congratulations on your editorial in 
the June issue of Better Farming Methods. 


Any group or individual that cannot take 
constructive criticism is not interested in 
improving their services. It is pathetic 
when an Extension worker thinks he is 
too busy to use mass media for disseminat- 
ing information. We have too many like 
that. They cannot be as successful as the 
Extension worker who has a planned ap- 
proach to his communication the same as 
any other phase of his work. 


I study your magazine thoroughly each 
month. In my opinion, any agricultural 
worker that does not do the same is miss- 
ing a real opportunity to get many good 
helpful ideas and suggestions for doing a 
better job. I encourage all the county 
agents and assistant agents in my 19-county 
district to do the same thing. We all ap- 
preciate very much receiving your maga- 
zine. 

When you are in Texas, it would be a 
pleasure for me to escort you over my 
part of the state which surrounds the Dal- 
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las-Fort Worth area and hope that I have 
this privilege soon. — Ted Martin, district 
agent, Denton, Tex. 


Your editorial of June was unusually 
good — and had the situation on communi- 
cations pretty well summed up. 

We're trying to do a better teaching 
job in communications. Now we're having 
a monthly photo school here for six assis- 
tant agents. We’re pushing column-writing 
hard (mainly because it’s the easiest for an 
agent to do and best liked by papers). 
We've scheduled eight column-writing 
schools (two per district) for September. 
Quarterly we issue “Inside Information” — 
no big deal, but we're giving it a chance 
to do good. 

Frankly, I’m convinced that until we 
teach more and better communications for 
future county agents on the undergraduate 
level, we'll never get a much better job 
done. It’s a crying need. — Robert Chesnutt, 
Extension Editor, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn. 


I appreciate the many letters comment- 
ing on the June editorial in Better Farm- 
ing Methods. As these letters indicate, some- 
thing is being done to improve communi- 
cations. It’s encouraging to hear from you. 
— Editor 


ARTICLE BRINGS REQUESTS 


May I express my appreciation, and that 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station, for 
the very fine review article published in 
the June issue of BETTER FARMING 
METHODS reporting the finding of our 
bulletin about the bank agricultural repre- 
sentatives ... 

Thought you might be interested to 
know that we have been receiving, as a 
result of this article, requests from all over 
the country. We hope that this indicates an 
interest for improving the credit which 
farmers so definitely need from the com- 
mercial banks. — R. G. Spitze, Department 
of Agricultural Economics and Rural Soci- 
ology, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


LIKED JULY ISSUE 


The July issue of Better Farming Meth- 
ods was one of the best yet! Every feature 
article in it was chocked full of valuable 
information for any individual in the agri- 


(Continued on page 12) 





THEY'RE HELPING YOUNGSTERS 


CHOOSE 
A CAREER 


Nearly 300 Virginia 4-H’ers 


took part in this special career 


exploration project last year. 


by W. C. Mitchell 


@ THINK OF IT! Forty thousand career possibilities 
in the United States today! 

How do youngsters begin to select their life’s work 
from among this maze of possibilities? The answer to 
this question should be of interest to every Extension 
worker and vo-ag teacher in the country, from both a 
personal and professional standpoint. In Virginia, we 
started a new 4-H project because of our concern with 
this question. 

“Career Exploration,” a new 4-H project for older 
4-H youths, has been designed to offer guidance to 
young Americans faced with selecting a career. In addi- 
tion to filling a definite guidance need of young peo- 
ple, the program also offers the possibility of rekindling 
interest in 4-H work among older youths. 

This program had its origin with the Federal Exten. 
sion Service. However, several states have recently car- 
ried the ball in developing the program to meet their 
needs. 

Originally, one county, Botetourt, was selected as 
an experimental area. The program was offered in this 
country in 1958 and from material developed and les- 
sons learned, it was expanded in 1959 and offered in 
Pulaski, Henrico, and Rockbridge counties as a credited 
project. It was also presented at the 1958 4-H Short 
Course at VPI and at four Senior 4-H camps that sum- 
mer. In its first year, “Career Exploration” reached 
approximately 300 4-H members. 

A manual and workbook was prepared for use in 
the project. Two more manuals are now being pro- 
duced. Other materials used include movies, posters, 
skits, flannel boards, lectures, class discussion, several 
government manuals, and one from private industry. 

At present, the course consists of eight meetings over 


a three month period. It is hoped that it can be ex- 
panded to a nine month period in the near future. 

It should be noted that careers explored are not 
limited to those in agriculture, although perhaps a 
majority of the 4-H’ers engaged in the program to date 
have been interested primarily in agriculture. 

When asked who should take the lead in other states 
which might want to offer “Career Explorations,” the 
Virginia Extension workers agreed that 4-H workers 
on a state level should take the initiative. 


A South-Wide Program Being Planned 


A committee of Extension agents in the southern 
region has been appointed to study this new program 
and to propose a 4-H Career Exploration program 
adapted to this region. To date, those few states work- 
ing on the project have developed it to fit their own 
needs. It is expected that in the future a more stand 
ardized course will be offered. 

As stated, the program in Virginia presently consists 
of eight meetings. In brief form, an outline of these 
meetings would run as follows: 

First meeting, introduction of club members, guests, 
and speakers; election of a group chairman, recorder 


The Federal Extension Service took the initia- 
tive to outline a special new project for 4-H 
members—carrier exploration. This article 
tells how the program is being carried out 
in certain “pilot” counties in Virginia. The 
project consists of eight special meetings de- 
signed to help youngsters set their sights on 
some definite vocational goal. Since the 
program is for older club members, it also 
helps keep them interested in 4-H work. 


and \-creation chairman. Specialists are asked to take 
charge of the meeting and to discuss: The project, 
national and state; Virginia’s part in the program; 
career exploration and the 4-H club program; career 
exploration defined; the when and why of career ex 
ploration and career hazards to avoid (visuals). A ques 
tion period is held and members are asked to think 
about career interests and to start collecting informa 
tion on two specific careers. 
At the second meeting, specialists are asked to pre 

sent their program on: Studying yourself (visual), th 
job duties (visual), sources of job information (visual), 
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counselling and testing, and a motion picture is pre- 
sented explaining test results and specific careers, At 
this time the workbook, manual and government pub- 
lications are distributed. The career exploration poster 
contest is explained, assignments are made in the work- 
book, and the presentation of “Building Towards a 
Successful Career” (visual) concludes the second session. 

In the third meeting worksheets are checked and per- 
sonality is discussed, as the importance of matching 
one’s personality to a career. Students are asked to use 
one of the worksheets to draw lines from “Things I 
Like to Do” to the major fields of interest. These “line 
meanings” are discussed by the group. Club members 
fill in on a worksheet a summary of interest findings 
and one-third of the group are asked to comment on 
questions answered in the worksheet. College-bound 
members start on a worksheet, “Colleges I Would Like 
to Attend.” Written work on the “On the Job Inter- 
view” worksheet is gone over in class. 

Meeting number four begins with the county Exten. 
sion agents in charge giving vocational tests to those 
who desire to take them. Each student tested arranges 
a special meeting with the counsellor to discuss test 
results. Worksheets are assigned on “Information On 
a Career That Interests Me,” “Comparing Data on 
Different Careers,” “Evaluation of Career Data,” and 


The fifth meeting consists of interviewing three per- 
sons to illustrate the “On the Job Interview” procedure. 
These persons are usually local businessmen. The 
meeting is then opened for the 4-H’ers to ask questions 
of the interviewers. The members are instructed to 
complete two more interviews on their own. 

During the sixth session, the group tours a local 
industry or business and observes the number of dif- 
ferent careers associated with the particular business 
or industry. 

One-third of the members are called on during the 
seventh meeting to report on “The Career I Like Most.” 
All workbooks are turned over to the visiting specialists 
for judging. 

At the eighth meeting, posters are displayed, judged, 
and prizes are awarded. The report of the group re- 
corder is read. The best judged “Career I Like Best” 
report is read to the group. Closing remarks by spe- 
cialists and Extension agents and filling in a question- 
naire on the project complete the course. 

On his questionnaire, one boy in answer to the ques- 
tion, “In what way have these eight meetings helped 
you?” answered simply, “I didn’t quit school.” Certainly 
keeping students in school is not a primary aim of the 
program, but the knowledge that in this short time the 
need for more education was demonstrated to this 
youngster indicates the effectiveness of the subject 


“A Report On the Career I Liked the Most.” 


matter given in the course. 


End. 





RE ee ee eo ee eC from page 10 


cultural leadership profession. 

The directories are also extremely valu- 
able. No professional agricultural worker 
has an excuse to do without good visual 
aids, booklets and other materials after 
reading the July 1959 issue. We bind ours 
permanently and place it with our other 
important directories. Keep up the good 
work.—E. V. Walton, Department of Agri- 
cultural Education, Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, College Station, 
Tex. 


TEACHERS, LET’S BE HONEST 


Editor’s Note: Since Wesley Smith’s article, 
“Teachers, Let’s Be Honest”, ran in the 
June issue of BFM, we have received com- 
ments from all parts of the country. Many 
of these comments were used in the August 
issue. Here are some more letters expressing 
ideas on this article. 


Re: “Teachers, Let's 
Wes Smith in June BFM. 


Be Honest”, by 


Here lies a most sensible approach — 
and coming from one of the outstanding 
leaders in the field it should lend strength 
to action toward the solution. — T. O. 
Beach, ICA-Mission China. 


I agree with Wesley P. Smith that the 
purpose of vocational education or the 


Policy Bulletin needs slight adjustments. 
There is no reason why vo-ag should not 
train for related fields, such as mentioned 
in Mr. Smith’s article, “Teachers, Let's 
Be Honest”. — Sam A. Gailey, Hay Springs, 
Nebr. 


I have just completed reading the ar- 
ticle by Wesley P. Smith, “Teachers, Let’s 
Be Honest”. This article should be of par- 
ticular interest to all vo-ag teachers. 

I am one of the teachers who is having 
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to move because the local agricultural de- 
partment is disappearing because of lack 
of enrollment. 

We cannot limit our enrollment to boys 
who are preparing to become actively en- 
gaged in farming. If we did that our en- 
rollment would drop much more. I think 
the change in the Policy Bulletin as to 
the purpose of vo-ag as stated by Mr. Smith 
would be a good thing. That is what is be- 
ing done in practice. 

Supervised work in a field closely re- 
lated to farming could be more valuable to 
the vo-ag student in some cases than the 
type of “farming programs” we have in 
some cases. However, I feel that the man- 
agerial training from a miniature “pro- 
ject” is valuable. 

I do believe that the solutions set forth 
by Mr. Smith are a step in the right direc- 
tion. — Willis E. Ringen, vo-ag teacher, 
Waterville, Kans. 


I’m in complete agreement with Mr. 
Smith’s ideas on vocational agriculture as 
presented in Better Farming Methods on 
pages 24 and 25. — Enoch A. Tolleson, vo- 
ag instructor, Malden, Mo 


Thanks to each of you who wrote to ex- 
press an opinion on this controversial ar- 
ticle. We hope this free exchange of ideas 
may help to resolve some of the prob- 
lems facing agricultural education in the 
years ahead. — Editor 





Joseph Penuel, Milford, Delaware 


*FIRESTONE T.M. 





SAVE AND BE SURE 


with 
Firestone 
tires 
on all your 
wheels! 


, ALL TRACTION CHAMPION® SUPER ALL TRACTION®) DELUXE CHAMPION* 


Farmers you look to 
as leaders 
look to Firestone 
for farm tires 


It takes a good many “green thumbs” t 
turn even a small state into a adie 
from border to border. But farmers have 
done it in Delaware—and the way Joe 
Penuel handles his 1,000 acres in Sussex 
County is a good example how they go 
about it. 


Mr. Penuel has won the 100-Bushe! award 
for corn growing, the Lima Bean award 
for high yield and quality, and the Greener 
Pasture award for pasture improvement. 
He’s been named the Outstanding Farmer 
of Delaware, and the Outstanding Farmer 
of Sussex County. He’s vice-president and 
a director of the State Farm Bureau and 
a director of the County Farm Bureau. 
He knows farming. 


That’s why he sees to it that all his equip- 
ment rolls on Firestone tires. “‘ Firestones 
wear longer and clean out far better than 
other makes,” Mr. Penuel declares. ‘“‘ Why, 
I wouldn’t accept a tractor or truck that 
didn’t come on Firestones.”’ 


Builder of the first practical pneumatic farm tire 


resto n e@ 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 
Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on ABC television every 
Monday evening. 
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ANIMAL HEA TH TOPICS 


WY! ‘H 





THIS TRANQUILIZER MAKES MONEY FOR YOU! 
INJECTION SPARINE HYDROCHLORIDE 


Farmers, cattlemen, feedlot operators 
and sheep raisers are finding that a 
talk with their veterinarian about 
SPARINE is the first step toward money. 
SparINE is the tranquilizer that can 
be used safely in cattle, horses, swine, 
and other farm animals. 

Mares foaling? SpaRINE-treated 
mares are calm because SPARINE re- 
duces tension, nervousness and un- 
ruliness in horses. 

How about your sows? If hysteria 
occurs in any of them at farrowing 
time, you could lose money. Hysteri- 
cal sows may injure or kill their new- 
born pigs. SPARINE tranquilizes most 
sows; thus treated sows will accept 
their pigs and nurse them. 

Whether it is weaning of calves, 


castration of bulls, shoeing and hoof 





Promazine Hydrochloride, 


Wye 


trimming, or shipment of animals, 
your problem will be solved more 








easily if SpaRINE is used. SPARINE is 
available only from veterinarians. 





Swine Erysipelas Season Is Now! 


INJECTION BICILLIN’ FORTIFIED 


Benzathine Penicillin G and Procaine Penicillin G, 


Yes, swine erysipelas season is now— 
and all year round. Whenever it 


Wyeth 


strikes your hogs, you lose money. 

InyecTION Bicttuin Fortirtep cuts 
such losses because it provides high 
concentrations of penicillin in the 
tissues to kill the bacteria causing 
erysipelas. These concentrations are 
followed by lower, long-lasting con- 
centrations of penicillin to help pre- 
vent the consequences of joint disease. 

Economy is yours too, because only 
one injection provides specific dual 
action against swine erysipelas. 

AVAILABLE: As a stabilized aque- 
ous suspension of penicillin in 10- 
and 50-ce. vials (300,000 units/ce.); 
in l-ce. Tupex® sterile-needle units 
(600,000 units/cc.); and in 4-ce. dis- 
posable syringes (2,400,000 units / 
syringe). 








SPARINE Proves Boon 
To Sheep Raisers 


When young lambs are not accepted 
by ewes, a sheep raiser is faced with 
giving them away or bottle feeding. 
Either way, he loses money. 

Recently a veterinarian injected 
1298 ewes with Sparine. The next day 
it was found that 1160 or almost 90% 
of the Sparine-treated ewes would 
accept strange lambs. 

Talk to your veterinarian about 
using SPARINE in your ewes at lamb- 
ing time. It makes money for you. 





Attention: FFA and 4-H Members 
Planning to ship your animal to show 
soon? 

Talk to your veterinarian about 

SparineE before you do. 

SPARINE controls tension, 
nervousness, and unruliness in 
animals without “knocking them 
out.”’ SPARINE-treated 
are easier to handle 


animals 
and ship. 














To Keep Animals Healthy Economically 


RELY ON WYETH ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS 
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How Much Time Should 


County Agents Spend 
With City People? 


This perennial puzzler became the topic of a special research study by 


County Agent Donald Hammond of Syracuse during a recent sabbatic leave 


@ THE COUNTY AGENT of yes- 
terday received farm callers. 

Today’s agent has another caller 
at his office — the city resident. 

Today, when less than five per- 
cent of the nation’s population is 
engaged in agriculture, and urban 
centers are expanding into the 
country, the county agent finds 
himself in a different environment. 
Many home-owners with green 
thumbs are turning to the county 
agent when aphids start devouring 
their tea roses. 


A recent sabbatic leave provided 
an opportunity for me to investigate 
the problem of agricultural agents 
who are working with city people. 
This study, in which 74 agricultural 
agents in urban counties and 42 
state directors participated, was con- 
ducted at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis. 

The study was designed to deter- 
mine the amount and kind of exten- 
sion work now being conducted in 
urban areas. 

It also obtained opinions regard- 
ing extension’s responsibility to city 
people, and attitudes that county, 
state and lay workers in extension 
have toward expanding the agricul- 
tural program into the city field. 
In a measure, it attempted to gain 
an insight into the professional ex- 
tension worker's plans for the future 
in broadening the agricultural ex- 
tension program to include the peo- 
ple living in cities. 


Lastly, the agents and directors 
were questioned to find out how an 
effective program for city people 
could be developed in counties now 
facing this problem. 


What They Said 


In addition to finding almost un- 
animous agreement that extension 
has a responsibility to city people, 
there also seemed to be general 
agreement that the demand from 
city people is increasing. The survey 
showed that urban work takes about 
37 percent of the agricultural agents 
time in counties with cities of 100,- 
000 or more population. 

There also was agreement that the 
mass communications methods of 
TV, radio and newspapers are neces- 
sary aids in conducting educational 
programs with urban people. Other 
methods of communication were 
being used by agents in their urban 
work, but these three were men- 
tioned more times than any others 
as being the most eftective methods 
now in use. * 

Programs dealing with lawn and 
garden problems arc tiie most com- 
mon ones now being conducted in 
urban areas according to agents par- 
ticipating in this study. 


Some Disagreement, Too 

There were several points upon 
which the responding agents and 
directors were not in agreement. 
About half of the 74 agents felt that 


their training did not fit them for 
working with city people as well as 
it did for work with farm people. 
The majority (76 percent) of the 
state directors indicated that there 
were no present plans for in-service 
or other training programs specially 
designed for agricultural agents who 
are attempting to meet the demands 
for information by city people. No 
formal plans or programs were pre- 
pared for this educational work 
with city people by about one-half 
of the agents polled. 


From the foregoing facts it would 
appear that nearly one-half of the ag- 
ricultural agents in urban counties are 
spending nearly 40 percent of their 
time in a field for which they are in- 
adequately trained and where little 
or no programming has been done: 


The directors and agents ex- 
pressed a belief that this work would 
increase. It will not have to go far 
before it will represent over half of 
the time of agents in urban counties. 
This is apt to take place even if 
county and _ state administrators 
adopt a “finger in the dike” attitude 
toward extension work with city 
people. 

If extension takes the position that 
it is responsible for extension edu- 
cation in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics for ali people, it follows that 
it will assume this responsibility with 
city people. If it does not, another 
agency maj be established to give 
this service (More on p. 16) 
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— IN COLOR — 
FOR 
FARM MEETINGS 


A PLACE IN THE SUN 

How modern poultry raisers are 
using solar energy to heat chicken 
houses and increase egg produc- 
tion. 18 mins. (Not available in 
certain states) 


FARM FAMILY AMERICAN 

A dairy farmer's discovery of what 
modern farming methods can ac- 
complish, told through a dramatic 
story. 28 mins. (Not available 
after December 31st) 


VISA TO DAIRYLAND, U.S.A. 
A young man from overseas 
learns how a modern mid-western 


dairy farm operates. 26'2 mins. 


FROM THIS LAND 

This tribute to American farming 
tells how conservation adds to 
abundance and how scientific 
farming, crop rotation and modern 
equipment lightens the farmers’ 
load and increases farm yield. 
13’ mins. 


WELDING COMES 

TO THE FARM 

How arc welding can repair farm 
implements, build and reclaim 
tools and equipment... at savings 
in time, effort, and money. 24 
mins. 


For complete listing of many 
other films available, send 
for free 1959-60 catalog. 


Write Dept. BF 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Branches in 


RIDGEFIELD, N. J. LA GRANGE, ILL. 
Broad at Elm 561 Hillgrove Ave. 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
1108 Jackson Street 799 Stevenson St. 








Gree Bil 





ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. Bag 





One set of recon: mendations will 


not be suitable for «|| urban coun- 
ties. However, there .re several gen- 
eral recommendation, that can be 


drawn from this study which should 
be useful guides for «.tension work- 
ers involved with city work: 


1. There needs to be greater policy 
determination in counties and 
states regarding the extent of 
extension’s responsibility for 
city people. Meetings of all 
workers concerned should be 
held to formulate . ich policies. 
This could form a basis on 
which they could build an effec- 
tive program. These policies, 
like any others in extension, 
should be subject to revision as 
conditions warrant. 


2. Several counties have used ad- 
visory committees in develop- 
ing programs in the urban field. 
This procedure, I believe, could 
be expanded. Any phase of the 
agents work which involves 37 
percent of his time is worthy of 
being planned by as sound a 
program as the county exten- 
sion service is able to build. 


3. Further training should be made 
available to agents working in 
urban counties to assist them in 
their work with non-farm peo- 
ple. In states where there are 
a number of agricultural agents 
involved in this type of work it 
will not be difficult to set up 
training sessions for agents. In 
the more rural states where 
there are few agents involved in 
urban work it may be desirable 


to have several states cooperate | 


in conducting these schools. If 
a program of any magnitude is 
decided upon, the best trained 
agents, or training for present 
agents should be obtained. 


4. The use of TV, radio, the press, 
exhibits, meetings and all other 
mass methods of communication 
should be used in conducting 
educational programs for city 
people. It seems unlikely that 
many urban counties will ap- 
propriate sufficient funds to in- 
crease the agricultural agent 
staff so that personal contact 
work can be done with c ity peo- 


ple. 


5. In general, it appears that most 
urban counties are going to 
have to work out their pro- 
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The ideal eggshell material 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Helps you get peak production of 

stronger-shelled eggs... the 
kind that bring you top prices. 
It pays to keep PILOT BRAND 

before your flock at all times. 












In the bag with the big 
bive Pilot Wheel. At 
most good feed dealers. 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 








HELPFUL 
BOOKLETS 











will be amazed at the thousands of hard-to 
d livestock supplies that are made availableto 
you in this well-illustrated money-saving catalog. 


To mention a few - artificial breeding equip- 
ment. . show ring supplies . . livestock equip- 
ment of all types. Every item is of good quality, 
economically priced. Fast delivery on every order. 
Write dept. 3 
INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC. 
The World's Lorgest Source of Artificial Breeding Equipment 
BARABOO ... WISCONSIN 
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How 
would you 


advise 
him? 
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EXAMPLE: F. J. KOPPEL of Pullman, Washington, wouse ES 
formerly milked 25-30 cows in a stanchion type barn. 
He decided that a different system was required. The 
site was restricted by a river on one side and a steeply 
rising hillside on the other. He called on H. E. 
Wichers, Agricultural Extension Specialist, and Troy 
Lindley, County Agent, for planning help. In spite 
of the difficulties, his farmstead was reorganized and 
new structures built as shown. He now handles twice 
as many cows, and plans to increase his herd to three 
times as many cows as he formerly milked, without 
any increase in his working time. 

















STORAGE 
AND 
FEEDING 


=f “=... 


Ry ER 


YOU are the specialist farmers look to for advice in 
farmstead organization. Take advantage of the help 
you can get from Your Local Lumber Dealer. Get 
acquainted with him. His knowledge of building or 
remodeling procedures, and the technical material 
available from manufacturers through him will prove 
very useful. 


LOAFING 
LOAFING 




















SEND FOR FREE BUILDING INSTRUCTIONS 

With these complete directions, even the most inex- 
perienced farmers and rural builders can erect well 
built general purpose farm buildings. These durable 
wood structures were designed by agricultural 
engineers at Michigan State University for 
clear-span widths of 24 ft., 30 ft., 36 ft. and 

40 ft. Use convenient coupon or write to 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
1410 S.W. Morrison Street, 
Portland 5, Oregon. 


i CALF 
FEED SLO 


WEST COAST 
LUMBER 


Douglas Fir * West Coast Hemiock 


Sitka Spruce + Western Red Cedar 
cu 

FA a ri LOWGS 

of LUMBER 

. WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 

1410 S. W. Morrison, Portland 5, Oregon 
Please send me your informational packet on Utility Farm 
Buildings in 24, 30, 36 and 40 ft. widths. Free 


Use convenient coupon 
or write to West Coast 
Lumbermen's Association, 











Name — 
1410 S. W. Morrison Street, ya 
Portland 5, Oregon. Address ee 7 
<a anttanieabiiniesiia 
Zone_____ State___ m= as | 
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in 
NOVEMBER 


an up-to-date listing of charts, booklets, 


Commercial literature --- 
bulletins and other building aids of value in counseling and ad- 
vising farmers. 


U.S. D. A. -- a current roster of Department officials, plus Exten- 
sion Service, Soil Conservation and Farmers Home Administra- 
tion personnel. 


Agricultural Colleges -- a state-by-state lising of land-grant col- 
leges and agricultural experiment stations, with personnel. 


Agricultural Publications -- magazine and book publishers serving 
the farm market. 


Farm Organizations -- National Assoc. County Agricultural Agents, 
National Assoc. County 4-H Club Agents, Vo-Ag Teachers Assoc., 
Farm Bureau, National Grange and others. 


BETTER FARMING M-THODS 
SANDSTONE BUILDING MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 
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Donald Hammond knows from experience 
what it means to be a county agent in an 
urban area. Here he listens to a Syracuse 
urbanite with “agricultural” problems. 


grams for city people within 
their present organizational set- 
up. I believe that large changes 
in staff members, office loca- 





effective 


tions, extension administration, 
are not necessary for a county 
to establish policies and pro- 
grams that will evolve a more 
extension education 
program for the city residents 
of the county. 


| 6. From this brief study of agricul- 
tural extension’s activities in 
urban areas, I would recom- 
mend that further studies to 
clarify agricultural extension’s 

responsibility to, and programs 
| for city people be made. Such 
| studies might well include the 
relationships of various agencies 
involved with adult education. 
The advisability of cooperation 
among all agencies concerned 

with public education could 
| well be investigated. End. 








One million resort visitors to Cape May coun- 
ty this summer will see a bright welcome and 
a reminder to drive safely. The 4-H Youth 
| Council made and erected the signs. They 
| are, left to right, Olin Thompson, David Bar- 
| ton, Gayle Greenway, PAary Ann Michener, and 
Jean Dressel. William S. Lefes is 4-H Club 





Agent. 
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Built to Last! 


the all 18-8 stainless steel bulk milk tank! 


Makes the first bulk tank investment 
a lasting one! 


The SOLAR “Milk Minder” is built to last a lifetime. !t uses 
18-8 stainless steel throughout, does not mix metals in 
tank shells, coils and lines. Such mixing or combinations 
of copper, mild steel and stainless steel helps to create 
corrosion hazards that shorten bulk tank life. 

‘ SOLAR uses all stainless steel to protect the bulk tank 
t a , . “Sanh investment: There’s no chance for leaky joints to develop 
\ ' 4 inside the tank to start rust and corrosion. This can happen 
in tanks that have welded joints of different metals. 

The all 18-8 stainless steel “Milk Minder” gives lifetime 
performance and service. It makes the first bulk tank in- 
vestment a lasting one. 

For more information, see a SOLAR dealer or write 
direct to us. 


Solar Permanent ov.o-u.s.nousrmes, me 


MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 






STAINLESS 
STEEL INSIDE 


FT-31A 
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SPOTLIGHTING 


by Gerald McKay 





COMMUNICATION METHODS 


A Better Filing System 

If you’re looking for a more effi- 
cient way to file agricultural bulletins, 
pamphlets and other printed mate- 
rials, you may find an answer in a 
new NPAC filing system. 

The National Project in Agricul- 
tural Communications at Michigan 
State University has been working on 
this problem for several months and 
is currently trying out a new system in 
one midwest state. 

Research has been aimed primarily 
toward finding a more efficient meth- 
od for county agents and vo-ag teach- 
ers to file their teaching materials. 
Progress thus far has been quite en- 
couraging. After the first state has 
given the system a trial run, you may 
be hearing more about it through your 
state office. 


A Philosophy of Communication 


The Mutual Insurance Company of 
New York makes this observation: 
“Cominunication requires clarity and 
timliness. It demands accuracy. It 
calls for an understanding — perhaps 
an instinct — about the kinds of things 
people want to know, and how much 
they want to know. There’s a right 
way to tell it and a right time to do it. 

Any communication that fails to 
meet all these specifications falls short 
of being a perfect communication. 
This is true whether the form of com- 
munication is the telephone, face-to- 
face conversation, a memorandum, 
directive, letter, speech or a news- 
paper. 


How Well Are You Known? 


If you’ve done a good job of com- 
municating in your own community, 
most of the residents will know who 
you are, what your work is, and where 
your office is located. 

To try a little informal research 
sometime, stop in a town where you 
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know that a count: agent, for exam- 
ple, is located. See how many people 
on main street you have to ask before 
one can direct you to lis office. Note 
how many other oflices such as SCS, 
FHA, ASC, Federal Land Bank or 
PCA you are directed to instead of 
the county agent’s office. 

Every ag leader has the responsibil- 
ity of letting people know who he is, 
where his office is located, and how 
he can be of service in the commun- 
ity. How well you do this job will 
determine to a significant extent the 
success you may achieve in your com- 
munity. 





“Slides are at my fingertips in this new filing 


cabinet,” says Ross Huntsinger, Minnesota 
county agent. The cabinet is 24 inches wide 
and 46 inches high. Each drawer holds 90 
slides. In the top of the cabinet is a lighted 
panel over which the drawers can be placed 
for viewing. Storage space is provided in the 
bottom for two slide projectors. 


me - 


Toward Clearer Writing 

Robert Gunning, in his “Technique 
of Clear Writing,” these 
guides for more effective communica- 
tion: 


suggests 


* Keep your sentences short on the 
average. Vary the length to avoid 
boredom, however. 

© Use simple words rather than com- 


plex, and familiar instead of un- 
familiar; “city” is 
“metropolis.” 


® Avoid 


better than 


unnecessary WO! ds 


Put action in your verbs. Use the 


active voice. 
Try to write as you would talk. 


Tie your material in with the read- 
er’s probable experience. Use terms 
he can picture readily 

Write to express not to impress. 


Use Leader Stock For Editing 

Leader stock is designed to help you 
edit breaks between programs, speech- 
es or other features. One side in white 
for easy identification; the other side 
is marked every 3 and 34 inches for 
accurate timing at the breaks. If your 
recorder is running at 7'/2 inches per 
second, two spaces would indicate one 
second of playing time. 

Leader stock as well as splicing tape 
is made by Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. and is available 
from NASCO at Fort Atkinson, Wis- 


consin. 


A Catalog of Photographic Books 


A catalog of the latest photographic 
books of all kinds is yours for the ask- 
ing. Send your request to AM- 
PHOTO, 33 West 60th Street, New 
York 23, New York. The catalog in- 
cludes $6 subject classifications with 
over 500 titles, arranged by subject, 


title, and author. . End. 

















HELPFUL BOOKLETS 





See instructions, p. 26 


103—Hog Loading Chute 





Caswell Manufacturing Company 
would like to send you complete in- 
formation on their new loading chute 
for pigs. Get this information by cir- 
cling the postal card number above, 


104--Meat Hog Program 


A booklet from A. E. Staley Manu 














A total of 120 years of service to Illinois vocational agriculture has been given by these men. facturing Company outlines a confine 
Each one, having taught vo-ag for 30 years, was honored and given a watch during the annual ment rearing and multiple farrowing 
Illinois Vocational Agriculture Teachers’ Conference. The watches were presented by the Sears system for hogs. You'll get many help 
Roebuck Foundation, Chicago. The men include (left to right): A. E. Foster, Eiburn; M. G. Roberts, ful facts from this booklet. Get your 
Genog; Irving Nelson, Cerro Gordo and Don Pence, Rankin. Not shown is William Stumm, Pleas- free copy by circling the postal card 
ant Plains, who also received a wa'ch for having served vocational agriculture for 30 years. number above. 


8 Weeks Old...and Going Strong 
| Occo Pig Starter with Dynafac 
Makes the Big Difference 


From “farrowing to fifty”... that’s the most crucial 
period in hog raising, if you expect to make 
any money at it. OCCO’s highly fortified Pig 
Starter Pellets contain DYNAFAC and 
antibiotics to help you get your pigs off to a 
faster, safer, scour-free start. This early 

boost can save you 2 or 3 weeks of heavy 
costly, late feeding at marketing time. Let 
your OCCO man tell you about OCCO’s com- 
plete “Pig to Payoff” feeding plan with OCCO 
Trate “40,” OCCO Hog Pellets, OCCO-Lak and 
OCCO Hog Mineral. Join the big swing to OCCO 
Remember, more than 80% of OCCO Feeders 
reorder OCCO. That's real proof of 
Quality . . . real proof of Results! 












These 8-week-old pigs of Roland Miller, O'Neill, 
Nebraska, averaged 82'/2 Ibs. when photo was taken. Started 
on OCCO Baby Pig Starter a week after farrowing, they were 
really “going strong” at 8 weeks, 


FREE... “it sure pays ofr” 


FILM AVAILABLE FOR YOUR MEETINGS 


This new interesting 35 mm. strip film is available 

at no cost to you for showing in your farm meet- 

ings. Film features a quality feeding story and em- 
phasizes protection against stress and stress factors. a 
Be first to schedule a showing of this new film in 
— area, Mail coupon now for complete informa- 

on. 









OCCO “Protein Pius’ Mineral FEEDS Bex 640-T 
. OELWEIN, IOWA 
Please send me OCCO’s complete Hog, 
Dairy and Beef Feeding Program Folders 
Name een : : 
Address ..... some RFD 
Town . State 
Check here if you want “IT SURE PAYS OFF 
film for meeting use 
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THE PRODUCERS OF FUNK’'S G-HYBRIDS 
PRESENT 


25 minute edition of 
their film classic 


THE GREAT STORY 





Now, in a new convenient length. The Great Story of 
Corn is available for classroom showings and meetings. 





Must viewing for everyone associated with agricul- 
ture. Traces the history of corn from the Inca and Mayan 
civilizations through modern hybrids. Beautiful scenes 
and wonderful original music—both educational and en- 
tertaining. (25 min.—color) 




















Order them at no charge from the 


FARM FILM FOUNDATION 
1731 Eye St. N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


THE VENARD ORGANIZATION 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








ARE YOU LOOKING | AG LEADERS 


FOR A | 
PUBLISHER? | ARE IMPORTANT 


Leading book publisher seeks manu- | TO— 
scripts of all types: fiction, non-fic- 


tion, poetry, scholarly and religious | AGRICULTURE 


works, etc. New authors welcomed. | 
Send for free booklet BF. 
, | TO- 
| 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
120 W. 31 St., Mow Yerk 1. | YOUR ADVERTISING 


Branches: 
Washington, D.C. and ‘Heligweed, Calif. PROGRAM 


— . — 
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NEW 
BOOKS 





SMALL FRUITS FOR YOUR HOME 
GARDEN, published by Dou- 
bleday & Company, Inc., 575 
Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 


AUTHOR: J. Harold Clark, Ph.D. 
PUBLICATION DATE: 1959. DATA: First 
edition, cloth bound, 372 pages. PRICE: 
$4.95. 


This book deals with every conceiv- 
able aspect of growing small fruits and 
is a reference book which the commer- 
cial grower as well as the home gard- 
ner will want on his shelf. 


FARM MECHANICS TEXT AND 
HANDBOOK, published by the 
Interstate Printers and Publish- 
ers, 19-27 North Jackson Street, 
Danville, Illinois. 


AUTHORS: Phipps, McColly, Scran- 
ton, and Cook. PUBLICATION DATE: 
1959. DATA: Revised edition, cloth 
bound, 814 pages. PRICE: $6.00. 


This comprehensive book has 50 
chapters dealing with every conceivable 
phase of farm mechanics. 


FARM EQUIPMENT WELDING PLANS, 
published by The James F. Lin- 
coln Arc Welding Foundation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


AUTHOR: James F. Lincoln Arc Weld- 
ing Foundation. PUBLICATION DATE: 
1959. DATA: First edition, paper bound, 
90 pages. PRICE: 50 cents in U.S.A. 75 
cents elsewhere. 


This booklet contains 44 plans with 
pictures, suggestions, and bill of ma- 
terials for making farm shop items. 


THE STOCKMAN’S HANDBOOK, 
published by The Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, 19-27 
North Jackson Street, Danville, 
Ilinois. 


AUTHOR: M. E. Ensminger. PUBLICA- 
TION DATE: January, 1959. DATA: Sec- 
ond edition, cloth bound, 667 pages. 
PRICE: $8.50. 


This book is intended for stockmen, 
or those who counsel with stockmen, 
and for teachers in animal agriculture. 





These new ag books are listed here as a 
service to our readers For more information 


on any title, write directly to the publisher. 











MoorMan’s swine research 
helps cut your hog feed costs 


Only $5.50 to $6.00 worth of MoorMan’s Min- 
trates* and about 10 bushels of your corn will 
make a 220-pound hog. This low-cost pork pro- 
duction is no accident. It’s the result of Moor- 
Man’s continuous Swine Research Program. Last 
year alone, tests with 2,000 hogs were conducted 
on MoorMan’s three Research Farms totaling 
1280 acres. Here, the effects of everything from 
trace minerals to tranquilizers were measured for 
effectiveness in producing faster, lower cost gains. 


The low cost of production with MoorMan’s 
Mintrates has been made possible through re- 
search and testing such as this. Mintrates are 
super-concentrates of vitamins, minerals and pro- 
teins. A long-standing belief at MoorMan’s is 
that a farmer need buy only what he cannot raise 
or process on his farm. Mintrates, when fed with 
home-grown grains and forages, supply the addi- 
tional nutrients needed and help livestock get 
more of the meat, bone and milk-producing 
energy out of that feed. 


MoorMan research is aimed at the profitable 
feeding of livestock and poultry. But, the breeding 
of better animals cannot be overlooked. Realiz- 
ing this—MoorMan’s has made a grant to the 


xe KC 


University of Illinois for much needed research 
on specialized problems of animal breeding theory 
and practice. The results will be public, for the 
benefit of all livestock breeders and feeders. Ini- 
tial research will be with swine . . . other classes 
of livestock will follow. 


When the MoorMan Man stops at your farm, 
he offers you the opportunity to make greater 
profits by using feed concentrates that: have been 
fully researched, tested and proven... products 
backed by 74 years of experience. Listen to his 
story. Let him figure your cost of production 
with Mintrates. Then, make your choice. 
Moorman Manufacturing Company, Dept. 1.99, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


MoorMans’ 


Since 1885—74 Years of Friendly Service 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
—mineralized protein and vitamin concentrates 
that help hogs make more economical gains. 
*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Somebody's confused. The job of one of these youngsters was to block. 
He'll have to learn that the final score of every game depends on the 
combined skills — teamwork — of each member of his team. 


Yowhe ow a team, toovou're teamed up with other agricultural leaders 
to help the farmers in your area turn their farm problems into profits. There's 
another important member of your team — your local veterinarian. His expe- 
rience in diagnosing complicated multiple deficiency disorders in livestock is 
invaluable. He can prescribe the correct combination of high quality vitamin 
and mineral supplements that will restore and maintain maximum animal 
health and growth, while at the same time holding costs down, boosting profits. 
Always recommend his skilled advice when faced with a nutritional problem. 


For over 40 years, highest quality Vitamineral supplements 
have been available only through veterinarians. 


VETERINARIAN’S FORMULA FEED MANUAL. 56 pages, fully illustrated — 
contains proved formulas for low-cost feeds, utilizing home-grown grains. information 
on management, sanitation, deficiencies. Ask your veterinarian for a copy now! 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CoO. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Via-D-Mineral...Con-O-Mineral...Viamineral...Ribad...Via-Z-Mineral... 
VpC Dog Food Supplement 
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COMING 
EVENTS 





September 6-10 — Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Association County Agricultural Agents, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


September 9-10 — Farm-orama 1959, Russell 
Case Farm near Richwood, Ohio. A compre- 
hensive working demonstration of agricultur- 
al equipment and supplies. Contact Farm- 
orama Associates, Box 386, Richwood, O. 


| September 9-10 — Maryland Poultry Service 


Conference, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. Contact Wade H. Rice, Secretary, 
Maryland Poultry Service Conference, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Md 


September 23 — Annual Meeting of the Ver- 
mont Feed Dealers and Manufacturers As- 
sociation, University of Verment, Burlington, 
Vt. Contact D. C. Hendersan, Secretary, Ver- 
mont Feed Dealers and Marivfacturers As- 
sociation, Hills Agricultural Science Building, 
Burlington, Vt. 


September 23-25 — 16th Annual ‘Conference of 
the Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association, 
Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach,, Fla. 


October 12-15 — National FFA Convention, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


November 9-17 — 93rd Annual Convention of 
the National Grange, Long Beach, Calif. 


November 23-December 5 — International Live 
Stock Exposition-National Dairy Show, Inter- 
national Amphitheatre, Chicago, III. 


November 20-26 —— National Farm-City Week. 


December 5-11 — National Vocational Agricul- 
tural Teachers Association Convention, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Contact Jim Wall, Executive Sec- 
retary, NVATA, Waverly, Nebr 


| December 16-18 — Annual Meeting of the 


American Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
The Palmer House, Chicago, III. Contact J. L. 
Butt, Executive Secretary, American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers, St. Joseph, M’ch 


| Harvester Opens 
| New Research Center 


A new Farm Equipment Research 


| and Engineering Center at Hinsdale, 


Illinois, a suburb of Chicago, was 
completed this spring by Interna 
tional Harvester Company and 
shown to thousands of visitors re- 
cently in a series of open house 


| affairs. 


With more than 10 acres unde 
roof on the 474-acre tract, it is 
claimed to be the world’s largest 


| farm equipment resear¢ h and engi 


neering center. 


In 1958, International Harveste 


; spent more than 15 million dollars 


for farm equipment engineering 
alone, or about 1 million dollars 


| more than it had spent 10 years 
; earlier for all engineering cove! 


ing farm equipment, moto! trucks, 
construction equipment — the whole 


| line. End. 





STEP 1. : STEP 2. 


Pipette milk into Kimble milk test bottle. Shake, boil for 1 minute, shake again. 


STEP 4. STEP 5. 


RnR RK rr eS OO ———— ee, 


STEP 3. 
Add Schain Test Reagent. Cool 3-5 minutes. 


STEP 6. 


Boil 5 minutes. Float fat with distilled water Measure red column of fat in neck of bottle. Convert to percent butterfat with chart 


Do-it-yourself Butterfat Test in 6 Simple Steps 


Schain Test is the one butterfat test which can be taught 
in vo-ag classes for practical use on the farm. It elimi- 
nates the hazard of working with acid and the need for a 
centrifuge, water bath and other expensive equipment. 


Schain Test is safe, simple and fast to perform—gives 


results fully as accurate as those obtained with the 
Babcock test. Call your local Merck Laboratory Supply 
House or National Agricultural Supply Company for 
Merck Schain Test Reagent and complete information 


for classroom use. 


Schain fet freagent 


a product 


of MERCK 


MERCK & CO., INC., Chemical Division, Rahway, New Jersey 
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WATER 


is YOUR | 


CHEAPEST 


MODEL 4AA 
Very popular tor 
the lorge hog rower 


GIVE "EM ALL THEY WANT 


« RITCHIE Automatic 


NON-SYPHONING WATERERS 


Water IS your cheapest feed! Yes, you can cut feed costs wa’ 
down by providing all the fresh, clean water your li 
and went... day and night. THEY NEED GALLONS 
. for good health . . . for maximum milk produc- 
. ter fast profitable goins. RITCHIE Automatic Non- 
Waterers are heavy, all-steel GALVANIZED units 
that can toke it... WORKING 24 HOURS A DAY . . . SUMMER 
OR WINTER. Save up te 40% in heating costs . 
winter freeze-ups. Larger, all-brass valve 
covery. KEEPS WATER WARM IN WINTER . 
SUMMER. 


MODELS TO 
f 416 CHOOSE FROM 


ins 
. COOLER IN 


MODEL 2AC 


at 
\ f f sives ond sheep on the 
form 


RITCHIE waterers save chore time 
save water loss when cleaning Dur- 
able, economical, they li outlast other 
waterers by years. Be MODERN be 
a satisfied RITCHIE customer thou. 2AA 
Most popular hog woterer 
F Piease send me FREE colorful folder which pictures and describes 
all 16 RITCHIE Waterers 


Name 
Address RFD 
Cary State 


TCHIE MFG. CO. : 


427_ WALNUT ST. 


Since 1921 . America’s Most Complete Line of 


Livestock and Poultry Waterers 


BFM ADVERTISER’S INDEX 


Abbott Laboratories .. 
Amer. Zine institute 
Association Films, 
Colorado Serum 6. 
Danuser Wectine | Co. 


Firestone Tire 

Funk Bros. Seed Co. 

tnsemikit Co., Ine. 

international Minerals & Chem. Corp. 
Lilly & Ce., Eli 

Merck & Co. 

Moorman Mfg. Co. 

National Agricultural Supply Co. 
National LP-Gas Council 
Oelwein Chem. Co. 

Orangeburg Mig. Co. 

Oyster Shell Products Co 
Ritchie Mfg. Co. 

Schering Corp. . 

Sinclair comaene Ce. 

solar ermanent Co. 
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Even Horses Can Te 


Soil 


Conservation 


Planner Bob Zimmerman 
shows how ‘eamwork 
helps soil conservation. 


by John E. Rydel 


Bob Zimmerman, SCS farm plan- 
ner of Monona county, Iowa, has 
found that the illustration of five 
horses hitched for pulling a gang plow 
is not only an effective means of 
teaching the basic parts of a soil con- 
servation plan, but it also offers a 
humorous discussion for both young 
and older farmers. 

The gang hitch is suspended on a 
board and the horses hitched below 
so that when the board is set on edge 
the weight of the horses show actual 
balance. 

Zimmerman uses the talk in con- 
junction with. watershed meetings 
held in the county. He points out the 
needs of conservation practices, rota- 
tions, organic matter, tillage, and fer- 
tilizer, in developing a total farm soil 
conservation plan. 

First, the idea is given that no mat- 
ter how big one horse was he could 
not effectively pull a gang plow made 
for five horses. This is likened to one 
phase of a soil conservation plan be- 
ing used to meet all of the land man- 
agement problems of a farm. 

The five horses are then hitched as 
to a gang plow. They are named as 
follows: (Con) conservation prac- 
tices, (Rot) rotation, (Om) organic 
matter, (Tili) tillage, and (Fert) fer- 
tilizer. 

With all pulling equally a steady 
pull is seen. Next, a pony is hitched 
to the gang in place of one horse and 
the point brought out that as a pony 
is used in place of a regular work 
horse, so will one part of a conserva- 
tion program used less than others 
reduce the effective balance of a land 
management program. 


x**e eC 


The five-horse team: Conservation practices, 
rotation, organic matter, tillage, and fertilizer. 
Pulling together, they make an effective soil 
conservation team. 


A gang plow can be pulled by one “big” 
horse or five “ordinary” horses. Since we 
have no “big horse” in soil conservation, we 
must depend on the team to pull the load. 


When one of the members of the soil con- 
servation team is limited to pony size, the 
whole team is threwn out of balance. It takes 
all five to make an effective land manage- 
ment program. 





HANDY MAGAZINE RACK Judging Pictorials 


These are actual pictures of 
prize-winning animals taken by 
outstanding livestock photog- 
raphers. They are printed on 
heavy paper and will last in- 
definitely. Can be used over and 
over in classroom judging. Cor- 
rect -placings and reasons are 
provided with each pictorial 


BEEF CATTLE 


Angus Bulls Hereford Heifers 
Angus Cows Hereford Steers 
Angus Heifers Polled Herefords 
Brahman Bulls Polled Shorthorn Cows 
Shorthorn Heifers 


5 CENT EACH 
No C.O.D. Orders Please 


Order your pictorials today from 
If Holt Leach, President, Leach Manufacturing Company, Gadsden, Ala., needs to refer to a par- Service Section 
ticular farm magazine, it’s always at his fingertips. He hos a small metal bin-type pocket the 
width of the magazine fastened to the wall by his desk. All of the magazines he needs to refer Better Farming Methods 
to are kept handy in these metal bins. Mount Morris, Illinois 





Higher energy 
feeding! 


Your calves get 10% fat, 28% protein 
in Peebles’ 10-28 Super Calf-Kit! 





Now! You can raise stronger, healthier calves that 
make better herd replacements. Start them the 
Peebles’ 10-28 Super Calf-Kit way! 

Here’s a milk replacer that’s tailor-made for higher 
energy feeding. Tests prove that Peebles’ gets young 
calves off to a stronger start. Its balanced formula 
produces important early weight gains...promotes 
vigorous health, bigger frames, silkier coats. 

Peebles’ prevents scours, too. It’s Thermogized 
and fortified with antibiotics Aureomycin and Terra- 
mycin. Mixes easily into a smooth, creamy liquid tha‘ 
calves really go for...stays in suspension. Replaces 
all fresh milk after colostrum. Get Peebles’ 10-28 
Super Calf-Kit today. 


eee 


| 


STERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
Bi APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
_ World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 
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Ten Tips on-- 





by Gerald McKay 


USING VISUALS WITH SPEECHES 


Most any speech can be improved by the use of visuals. 
Visuals are an aid to the speaker, not a crutch. But 


it takes proper planning to add intrigue to your talk. 


@ LET’S ASSUME, first, that al- 
most every speech could be improved 
by using some visuals. Probably few 
people would question this because it 
has been emphasized by ag leaders 
continually. And television has high- 
lighted the importance of visuals even 
more. 

Before listing 10 specific suggestions 
on using visuals, however, let’s con- 
sider briefly a few general principles 
of their use. 

Visuals are an aid to the speaker, 
not a crutch. They are tools and not 
the end product. Visuals will make 
your speech more effective but they 
must not take the limelight and in- 
trigue the audience so much that 
your message is overlooked. Visuals 
are important enough to deserve good 


planning — just as any other aspect 
of your speech. Good visuals don’t just 


“happen.” 


Here are 10 tips that will help you 
have better visuals: 


1. Use real or live objects whenever 
possible. If you’re talking about va- 
rieties of corn or vegetables, show the 
corn or vegetables. 


2. Be sure your visuals are large 
enough for everyone to see. Letters 
on a chart, paper pad, or chalkboard 
should be at least one inch in height 
for each 25 feet of distance to the 
back row. If the items you hold up 
aren’t large enough, use some other 
visual. Enlarged models or photo- 
graphs are often effective. 


3. Talk to your audience — not to 
the visual. It’s easy to become so in- 
terested in the picture on the screen 
that you forget your audience. And 
don’t stand so you block the vision of 
others when you write or draw on the 
board or put pieces on a flannelgraph. 


4. Be sure there’s no glare on the 
chalkboard. You might pull down cer- 
tain shades, move the board, or move 
your audience. 


5. Seat everyone so he can see the 
projection screen. With a matte white 
screen, the audience can be seated at 
a wider angle than with a glass bead- 
ed one. Width of the screen should be 
at least one-sixth the distance to the 
back row. And don’t put the front 
seats closer than twice the width of 


Be sure your visuals are large enough and high enough for everyone in the audience to see. Ray Erwin, agriculture 
instructor at Stillwater, Minnesota, illustrates these points with a graph of corn prices at the local market. 
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At the new AASA award-winning Centralia Junior High School, Centralia, Washington, 
E. James Livingston, District Audio-Visual Coordinator, Centralia School District No. 401, says: 


“Each of our 32 teachers can operate our 
Pageant Projectors like a veteran projectionist.” 


““We’re delighted with the machine’s simplicity. 

“But nevertheless, these projectors got the sa ne 
careful dollar-for-dollar scrutiny we give to every- 
thing we buy. We must be stringent, because with us 
these machines are slaves. They run constantly—90 % 
of the time at least. 

“In analyzing projector value, we looked long and 
hard at picture and sound quality, too. We found 
that the Pageant projects a sharp and brilliant screen 


image and literally fills the room with clear sound. 

‘“‘Another thing we like about these machines is 
the lifetime lubrication. Not having to keep bother- 
some lubrication records is a real pleasure.” (Pag- 
eants don’t require any oiling by the user.) 

If you would like a Pageant demonstration in your 
school, your nearby Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer will 
gladly serve you. Or, for detailed literature, write for 
Bulletin V3-22. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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headers Who train and advice /2rmers 












This means you! 


You get many agricultural magazines. Some of them are 
written for farmers generally. Some are edited for 
specialized dairy, hog, beef or poultry farmers. Some 
digest articles from farm magazines. 


But - there is only one agricultural magazine edited 
for your profession as an agricultural leader. That's 
BETTER FARMING METHODS. It's the professional maga- 
zine for leaders who train and advise farmers. It has 
been for 15 years. It is imitated, but not equalled. 


Its editorial purpose is to help you communicate more 
successfully with the people you serve. Most ag leaders 
have adequate scientific knowledge or know where to get 
it for their people. But, how many of you feel equal- 
ly competent in the field of communications, which in- 
cludes "getting alongness"'? 


For 15 years ag leaders have voted BETTER FARMING 
METHODS first by a wide margin as the preferred maga- 
zine in the ag leader field. 


Also, the people who advertise in the ag leader maga- 
zines know the "score." This kind of professional 
editorial service brings high readership from you, the 
ag leaders of America . . . not only of the regular 
articles, but also of the many advertisements. 


BETTER FARMING METHODS "lives" to serve you as an ag 
leader, to bring you new dependable, practicable infor 
mation - without any special consideration to products 
that are advertised in the magazine. 


Integrity always brings its rewards. 


BFM is FIRST 
in reader preference 
in advertising linage 
in total circulation 
in professional service to ag leaders 


Your continuing endorsement of this program we deeply 
appreciate and we will continue to strive for your ap- 
proval. 


Frank Waddle, Editor 
Jack Vye, Advertising Mgr. 
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| Tranquillity, Calif., high 


the screen. If you can’t darken the 
room enough to produce a good clear 
screen image, better use some other 
visual. 


6. When you hold up a chart or 
project one on the screen, either read 
or comment on the whole thing im- 
mediately. Your audience will read it 
whether you do or not. You might 
as well allow time for it. 


7. Invite questions when you have 
aroused curiosity about a visual you 
have shown. 


8. With sound equipment — films, 
records, tapes — be sure to adjust the 
volume before your meeting. Either 
extreme of sound will detract from 
your presentation. 


9. Don’t tell your whole story at 


once on a chart, slide, or chalkboard. 
A strip tease chart is good. So is a 
chalkboard on which you uncover 
one item at a time. 

10. Don’t use too many visuals. 


Ten to twelve flash cards or 30 to 40 
slides are usually enough. Your sub- 
ject will determine how many you can 
use effectively. A travelog, for ex- 
ample, may include a hundred or 
more slides. End. 





Darrell 


L. Silveira (left), 


16-year-old 


school | stu- 


| dent, and his vo-ag teacher, William 


Braun, had good-by waves for well- 
wishers as they left New York, July 12, 
on a prize tour of Britain and northern 
Europe. Silveira was awarded the 10- 
day, all-expenses-paid trip for himself 
and his instructor as first-place winner, 
over thousands of other high school stu- 
dents, in the seventh annual livestock 
judging contest sponsored by Chas. 


Pfizer & Co., Inc. 











Now You Can 
Doctor Those 


Sick Plants 





A new and convenient means of 
determining deficiencies in crops, the 


PROFIT PLANT Diagnostic Kit, 





does it with pictures, instructions and | 


plant response. 

Pictures in striking color on glossy 
cardboard show the general symptoms 
of each deficiency. The instructions 
tell when to suspect the deficiency 
and how it affects different plants. 

After the deficiency is tentatively 
identified by the pictures and instruc- 
tions, a corrective test application is 
made. One packet of the needed ele- 
ment mixed with water in the bottle 


makes a proper concentration for fo- | 


liar application. 

The kit sells for $7.95, postpaid. 
For further information 
Plant Science Products 
1409 Powell Street, 
California 


contact: 
Company 
Emeryville 8, 


ANIMAL HEALTH BOOK — 


How to deal with animal diseases 
that cost the United States more than 
2 million dollars annually is the maia 
subject of an entirely new manual 
just released by Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc. 

Pfizer animal health representatives 
are now making the “Guide” avail- 
able to county Extension agents. Vo- 
cational agriculture teachers and other 
youth leaders may obtain single copies 
free by writing to: Agricultural Divi- 
sion, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 800 
Second Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 











Motor Oils... Lubricants 


He. es how you 
can get two-way 
fice protection 


Place your order now for Sinclair motor oils and 
lubricants — and get full advantage of 
Sinclair’s FARM FUTURE ORDER PLAN. It works this way: 


e You’re protected by the FARM FUTURE ORDER PLAN 
until June 30, 1960. 


@ If prices go up — don’t worry. You don’t pay the increase. 
& If prices go down — naturally, you get the benefit 


nce Synelair 


It’s good farm ‘nanagement 
to protect yourself with 
Sinclair’s FARM FUTURE 
ORDER PLAN. Cal! your 


Sinclair Representative Petroleum 
today. Tell him when and Products 
where to make delivery. for Eve "y 
Sinclair Refining Company farm Need 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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This Contraption Makes Students 
“Sit Up and Take Notice 


by Harry W. Kitts and Marvin Nabben 


Yes, voug students “sit up and 
take notice’ when their instructors 
handy demonstration 
panel to teach farm electrification. 


use this 


MOST EVERY TEACHER knows that a gadget of 
some kind increases interest in class sessions. Operating 
on this theory, a special electrical demonstration panel 
and manual of instruction was prepared for use by Min- 
nesota vo-ag teachers. 

When a vocational agriculture instructor desires to use 
the manual and demonstration equipment to teach farm 
electrification, he may proceed in one of several ways: 


® He may use the manual as a guide in the course of 
a lecture and at the same time illustrate the discussion by 
the placement of the equipment on the demonstration 
panel. 


® He may wish to do the talking while a student places 
the equipment on the board to illustrate what is being 
discussed. 

® The manual and equipment may be used in the 
laboratory where one or more students may perform an 
exercise on the board under the supervision of the instruc- 
tor. 


The board may be used to demonstrate the principles of 
electricity as well as the application of electricity to every- 
day use. Here is a sampling of demonstrations that might 
be performed: 

One demonstration illustrates the principles of proper 
fusing for safety. Performed with standard copper wire 
conductors, overloading of the wire is demonstrated with 
increased loads and improper size of fuses. 

Another demonstration illustrates the effect of wire 
size on electric equipment operation. By following the 
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procedure as outlined in this exercise, a person can readily 
see why he may have trouble with some of his electric 
motors within the house or around the farmstead. This 
demonstration uses 100-foot lengths of two sizes of wire 
— one is No. 18 while the other is No. 12 wire. Many per- 
sons have been surprised to note the difference in opera- 
tion with such a relatively short length of wire with only 
that difference in wire size. 

Perhaps the most important demonstrations in the 
manual refer to electric motor operation and protection. 
One exercise illustrates very effectively the difference be- 
tween circuit protection and motor protection. It shows 
why you have to place protection for a motor on or near 
the motor instead of relying on a fuse in the fuse cabinet. 


Material Easy to Store 


All of the material used in the demonstrations may be 
stored in a box which serves as a mounting base for the 
demonstration board when it is in use. Many teachers 
use it for instructional purposes with farm groups out in 
the community. It has proved very popular for 4-H club 
programs. 

Some schools have used the equipment in the science 

(Continued on page 28) 


Professor Kitts uses the demonstration panel to show principles of 


cperation of three-way switches. 














VERSATI LE JOHN DEERE TRACTORS 


farm job 


save money on every 





You'll discover the true meaning of versa- 
tile farm power when you take the wheel of 
a profitable John Deere 3-plow “530,” 4- 
plow “630,” or 5-plow “730” General- 
Purpose Tractor. 


Adaptable to Any Job 


Here’s the versatility to make efficient use 
of all types of equipment—drawn, integral, 
or power-driven. Here, also, is the adapt- 
ability to any job through a choice of front- 
end assemblies . . . a single front wheel, an 
adjustable front axle, or Roll-O-Matic 
“knee-action” or conventional dual front 
wheels. Choose from a gasoline or LP-Gas 
engine . . . Diesel, too, in the “730” Series. 


Peak Operating Economy 


These dependable tractors provide peak fuel 
and maintenance economy . . . also help you 
save on labor costs through greater daily 
work output per operator. Profit from their 
many modern features—Advanced Power 
Steering, Custom Powr-Trol, Independent 
PTO, Universal 3-Point Hitch with exclusive 
Load-and-Depth Control, and the Float- 
Ride Seat. Ask your dealer soon for a dem- 
onstration of a versatile John Deere “30” 
Series Tractor on your farm. 


JOHN DEERE 


“WHEREVER CROPS GROW, THERE'S A GROWING DEMAND 
FOR JOMN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT” 


JOuM DEERE 








ee ce eg 


Upper Photo—A "730" Diesel readily pulls this John Deere 
666H Moldboard Plow. Lower Photo—A gasoline-powered 
"530" (left) and "730" work with a John Deere L Spreader 
and 45 Loader. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 





JOHN DEERE - MOLINE, ILL. + DEPT. 


Please furnish me with further information on the [] “530” 
and “630” General-Purpose Tractors [] ‘’730” General-Purpose 
Tractors [] LP-Gas Tractors [] 666H Moldboard Plow 
{.] Manure-Handling Equipment. 


Name. 





"DO Student 
Rural Route. Box. . 





Town. 








State. 
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HELPFUL BOOK:.ETS 





HOW 
TO 
ORDER 


71—Polyethylene Manufacture 


This booklet from Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company gives a brief description 
of the manufacture and testing of poly- 
ethylene film for agricultural use. You 
may want this booklet for your technical 
information file. 


72—Coccidial Life Cycle 
You are invited to send for a free wall 
chart of the coccidial life cycle. You 
will receive this compliments of Merck 
& Company. 


73—New Farm Gate 





This farm gate is so well built that 
it is guaranteed for life. It is made 
and guaranteed by the Sioux Steel Com- 
pany. For further information circle 
the postal card number above. 


74—Fibre Drainage Pipe 
A colorful 28-page book from Line 
Material Industries explains the use 
of fibre pipe for drainage, sewer and 
septic systems. Get your free copy by 
circling the postal card number above. 


75—Versatile Mower 


A mower that cuts 15 feet in one pass 
through weeds, brush, or grass, is now 
available from Specialty Manufacturing 
Company. Get full information on this 
amazing mower by circling the postal 
card number above. 


76—Granular Chemical Applicator 


The E. S. Gandrud Company would 
be pleased to send you a free copy 


1. SELECT the bc. «lets you want 


3. FILL IN your nome and address 





of their new brochure on the Gandy 
granular chemical row crop applicator. 
Send for your copy today. 


77—Retail Floristry Career 


A brochure from the City College of 
San Francisco explains the opportuni- 
ties of a career in retail floristry. Get 
copies of this brochure for your stu- 
dents and 4-H members. 


78—Treat Broiler Diseases 


Abbott Laboratories invites ag lead- 
ers to send for a free copy of their 
brochure on the use of Gallimycin-TF 
for the prevention and treatment of 
broiler diseases. 


79—Agricuitural Chemicals 


The Monsanto Chemical Company 
has a booklet, “Spray Away Weeds in 
Corn and Sorghum”, which is yours for 
the asking. Get your copy by circling the 
postal card number below. 


80—Stop Pig Anemia 
The Veterinary Laboratories of Ar- 
mour and Company would like to send 
you a free booklet describing the use 
of Armidexan to prevent anemia in 
baby pigs. Circle the number above to 
get your copy. 


81—How to Select Beef 

This eight-page booklet designed for 
the beginning buyer of beef is available 
free to ag leade’s from Colorado State 
Advertising and Publicity. Illustrations 
show different «uts of meat, and hints 
are given on roasting, broiling, and 
other methods of cooking beef. 


82—Nickel-A-Day Insurance 
A special insurance plan for 4-H and 
FFA groups is outlined in this help- 
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2. CIRCLE the cor:esponding number on the postal card 


4. MAIL CARD- 0 postage needed 


ful booklet from the American Income 
Life Insurance Company. Send for more 


information about their nickel-a-day 
plan. 
83—Speed Milk Cooling 


The Dairy Equipment Company has 
just introduced a tank-bottom 
ice-water spray that gives a 
further increase in the speed of milk 
cooling. They'd be happy to send you 
information about 
system. 


new 
system 


this new cooling 


84—Photography for Youngsters 


A new, free pamphlet, “Photography 
in Your Future”, is available to 
teachers and guidance counsellors from 
the Eastman Kodak Company. Send for 
your copy of this booklet designed to 
aid those who might be of 
photography as a caree1 


now 


thinking 


85—New Sprayer Design 





The D. B. Smith Company would be 
pleased to send you further information 
about this Speedex Sprayer if you'll 
simply circle the postal card number 
above. 














86—Surveying Instruments 


A full-color 28-page booklet from the 
David White Instrument Company gives 
a complete description of all their sur- 
veying instruments and accessories. Ag 
leaders are invited to send for a free 
copy. 


87—Free Cattle Book 


The American Aberdeen-Angus Asso- 
ciation invites you to send for their 
free cattle book with 32 pages of in- 
formation on how to select, feed and 
fit show calves. Also, the 32-page book- 
let tells how to manage beef, steer, and 
heifer projects. Ag leaders who work 
with youngsters will be especially in- 
terested in this booklet. 


88—It Pays to Fertilize 


A colorful chart from the Phillips 
Petroleum Company presents fertilizer 
recommendations for all major crops. 
Order this chart for your school or of- 
fice bulletin board. 


89—Small Package Welder 





The Radson Wildcat, a 65-pound 
welder shown in action here, has more 
“weld-power” than welders weighing 
250 pounds and more, according to its 
maker, the Radson Engineering Corp- 
oration. For more information about 
this powerful welder circle the postal 
card number above. 


90—"The Future Cattleman” 


This 80-page booklet, available free 
from the American Hereford Associa- 
tion, is full of useful information for 
4-H and FFA members with beef calf 
projects. Methods of doing nearly every 
job in raising beef cattle are discussed 
and illustrated. 


91—Selected Motion Pictures 


Ag leaders are invited to send for a 
free copy of a 40-page catalog of free 
and rental 16 mm. sound films avail- 
able from Association Films, Inc. 


92—Fertilizer-Insecticide Mixtures 


A colorful 8-page brochure published 
recently by Velsicol Corporation des- 
cribes the latest methods of applying 
fertilizer mixed with an_ insecticide. 
Order your free copy of this helpful 
booklet. 


93—Using the Farm Level 


A descriptive booklet from Bostrom- 
Brady Manufacturing Company gives 
directions for using the farm level. 
Order your copy today. 


94—Build a Pond 


That's the title of an informative 
booklet that’s yours free from the J. I. 
Case Company. Many practical pointers 
on pond construction are given. 


95—Livestock Disease Guide 


The Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
tion would be pleased to send you a 
copy of their poultry and swine disease 
guide. Circle the above number on the 
enclosed card to get your copy. 


96—Grain Storage Bin 


The Behlen Manufacturing Company 
would like you to see their literature 
on grain storage bins. Order your copy 
today. 


97—Vo-Ag Supply Catalog 
Vo-ag teachers who don’t have their 
new NASCO Catalog No. 58 may get a 
free copy by circling the postal card 
number above. This catalog contains 
11,500 items for teaching agriculture. 


98—Herringbone Milking 





Metered feed flow and hot-dip gal- 
vanized steel construction are featured 
in this Jamesway herringbone milking 
stall. Send for free literature. 


EE a 





You can't beat | 


stallic “ “s 
\- - gpine a 


a Faint: 











© Give your metal roofs added life 
with Metallic Zinc Paint (MZP). 
Covers in one coat by brush or 
spray. Stops rust. Sticks fast, ex- 
pands and contracts with metal 
to maintain unbroken coating. 
Covers 600 to 800 sq. ft. per gallon. 
In attractive colors. Tests started 
in 1932 prove MZP is best of 92 
roofing paints! Get the full story 
before you paint! 


Se, 





FREE INSTRUCTION MANUALS! 

Write To Field Office 
American Zinc Institute 

324 Ferry St., Lafayette, Indiana, Dept. BEM-9 














Worthy of your . 
recommendation because... 
the Dealer displaying this 
SHIELD is best equipped for 
Sale and Service of 


HOME WATER | 
SYSTEMS : 


1 He is trained 
2 He has a parts stock 
3 He has shop facilities 


eeeeeee 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


@ Farnsanks: -MoRSE 


@ name worth remembering when you want the eest 





YSTEMS * PUMPS « SCALES - GENERATORS - ELECTRIC 
moro San cons PR ESSORS + DIESEL, DUAL FUEL AND GAS ENGINES 
LOCOMOTIVES » MAGNETOS 
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This Contraption 
Makes Students 
Sit Up and Take 


Notice 
Continued from page 24 


and industrial arts departments as well 
as in the vocational agriculture classes. 
Total cost for materials to assemble 
the board is about $100. Several power 
supply companies in Minnesota have 
provided money for construction of 
these kits and made them available to 
teachers, county agents, and 4-H 
leaders on a loan basis. 

Each unit of the manual has dis- 
| cussion questions to make the student 








A VAPOR BY NATURE... 
LP-GAS FIRES COMPLETELY, LEAVES NO RESIDUE 
OR ENGINE SLUDGE-OIL STAYS FRESH, CLEAN 
AND UN DILUTED LP-GAS DOUBLES ENGINE LIFE ! 


LOOK FOR THIS GEAL — THEN BUY WITH CONFIDENCE! 


CP 










Wiring panel with a!l equipment displayed. 
Panel in lower right is for demonstration of 
motor protection. 





no eee want to find out more about the sub- 
=o ject in that unit. Several units have 
OEPENOARE aiwars suggestions for the application of the 


information contained in that unit. 


The last unit in the manual is made 
BOOK OF © Rectal aap : TI 
u or electric wiring exercises. 1ese 
200 AMAZING FACTS ine Pi . 
exercises are eriormec on sma 
ABOUT MODERN GAS SERVICE P 





panels and demonstrate the princi- 
parr rye. sag} np ples of replacement of outlets, recep- 
185 N. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILL. or 416 W.EIGHTH ST., LOS ANGELES 14, caLig,  ‘@¢les, and switches. Special emphasis 
; is given to multiple switches. These 
n > ise‘ be arf ~d anv 
0008000000000: S<"Cs= cam be pexformed on, an 
or shop bench. The only tools needed 

are a knife, pliers, and screwdriver. 
rng ten a The use of the Farm Electric Dem- 
POs ADDLE onstration Manual and the demon- 


KITS stration equipment is not intended to, 


nor is it sufficiently broad in its scope 
















~ 
THE PEAK OF QuaUTY 


COLORADO 
Veterinary biologicals 


Dependable Protection! 


OLORADO brand Serums and Biologicals EASY to actually train a person to become 
= have a trouble-free record for over a ASSEMBLE l . os It Pp ' int ; i 
quarter century in controlling livestock dis- ; NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED an electrician. it may acquaint a per- 
eases. Produced under Government supervision. hts The only saddle in the world that anyone can | SON With the needs of his farm’s electri- 


complete! Fits your horse and you too! SAVE : 
BIG \/ONEY! 15" seat, double sgged al pars | Cal system. He will be better able to 


VACCINES and SERUMS 


for Cattle, Swine, Horses, Sheep, Turkeys a agent as Gere | inform his electrician of his needs 
Local Dealers Nation Wide Darination wow Ce Se, ae | whenever he has to have improve- 
COLORADO SERUMCO ree FREE CATALOG SUBSCRIPTION | ments made to the farm’s electrical 
4950 YORK STREET © DENVER 16 COLO |CEEES P.u. BOX 791-PO FORT WORTH, TEXAS | system. End. 
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Our aim: to stretch an acre 


Efforts of Lilly plant scientists are directed toward finding 
agents that regulate plant growth or control the many 
kinds of insects and diseases plaguing crops. In effect, 
achievement of these aims means more quality food and 
fiber from each acre. 


To achieve this objective, many hundreds of compounds 
are being studied each year in each of three areas of plant 
research— pathology, physiology, and entomology. 
Facilities contributing to effective plant research at the 
Lilly Center for Agricultural Sciences include 

e Five separate air systems to allow a wide variety of 
work without danger of cross-contamination 

e An explosion-proof room with special treatment hoods 
for testing growth stimulants, herbicides and insecticides 


e Special plant growth rooms to duplicate growing-season 
climatic conditions within the laboratory the year round 


a 


LILLY AND COMPANY > 


e Three greenhouses for plant growth, herbicide and 
disease-control studies. 


Chemicals are first tested in the laboratory or greenhouse, 
then under field conditions. Those showing promise ar 
studied cooperatively by Lilly and other plant scientists 
on wide geographic scale. 


LOOK TO LILLY FOR 
RESEARCH LEADERSHIP 


some agen rp 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 














— 
oa 


COUNTY AGENT 





Make Cotton Corsages 


It took a lot of ribbon-snip- 
ping and bow-making to put to- 
gether 500 cotton corsages in 
one day. 

But that’s what 15 Missouri 
agents, agents’ wives, and Home 
Agents did on Saturday, June 20. 

Here’s how it all came about. 

When plans started taking shape 
last year for the NACAA annual 
meeting in 1959, Southeast Mis- 


souri agents decided to make cotton 
corsages for ‘agents’ wives. 

Sample cotton corsages were sent 
to the annual meeting committee 





Part of the cotton corsage crew on the as- 
sembly line. From left to right around the table 
are: Tom Brown, county agent, Bloomfield; 
Tom Stroup, county agent, Benton; Home Agent 
Areva Abernathy, Willis Davis (and wife), 
county agent, Poplar Bluff; Mrs. Marvin Dobbs, 
Kennett; John Yount, associate agent, Bloom- 
field; Lawson Garner, associate agent, Benton, 
and Marvin Dobbs, county agent, Kennett. 


session in Kansas City in January 
for approval. The go ahead sign 
was given. 

The agents set June 20 for Cotton 
Corsage Day. The session was held 
at Caruthersville, Mo., in the Pres- 
byterian Church basement. 


Agents Tour Markets 


Twenty-one Southeastern 
Pennsylvania Extension agents 


toured wholesale fresh vegetable 

and fruit marketing facilities in 

Philadel phia. 

The group, in observing five fruit 
and vegetable businesses in actual 
operation, saw how the farm prod- 
ucts are assembled from both local 
and distant producing areas, sorted 
and graded, and then redistributed 
to both feed wholesalers and retail- 
ers. 

The tour started at the Pennsyl- 
vania Produce Terminal Market 
where $200,000 worth of produce 
was sold by the “direct sell” method 
in less than 45 minutes. 

Then the agents toured a private 
fresh tomato packer and had ex- 
plained to them the storing, ripen- 
ing, then the packing of tomatoes 
into four-tomato plastic packs. 

The group toured Dock Street, an 
antique and inefficient fresh pro- 
duce marketing area, where many 
local farmers sell their products. 
Plans for the removal of the Dock 
Street area and moving the many 


by C.N. McGrew = <ovnty Aoent 


Mansfield, Ohie 


food distributors from there to the 
new multi-million dollar Food Dis- 
tribution Center were explained. 
Then the agents concluded their 
tour at this Food Distribution Cen- 
ter where its purpose and opera- 
tion were outlined. 


Caterpillar Control Program 


A community spray program 
on 760 acres or prime sugar 
maple trees in Somerset county, 
Pennsylvania, was planned by 
the local Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. 

In much of this area last year the 
forest tent caterpillar had completely 
defoliated maple trees. Another out- 
break could not be tolerated by 
maple 


Somerset county's primary 
producers. 

The local Extension staff, along 
with the District Extension Entomo 
logist, maintained a close check on 
the progress of the insect from the 
egg stage through the period of 





Mr. John Capers, USDA Market News Reporter, informs Pennsylvania agents of the processes 
involved in reporting market prices. This group visited many of the wholesale marketing facili- 
ties in the Philadelphia area including the new multi-million dollar Food Distribution Center. 
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hatching and planned for the attack. 

Aerial photographs of the area 
were overlaid with plastic and the 
areas to be sprayed were marked out 
on the plastic with grease pencils. 
This enabled the pilot to accurately 
spray areas which the farmers wish- 
ed to have protected. A very satis- 
factory and economical control pro- 
gram won many friends for the 
local Extension Service. 


Field Day in Hawaii 


Cooperation spells success. 
Evidence of this was the Irriga- 
tion Field Day held at the Wai- 
manalo branch of the University 
of Hawai Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

The project was jointly planned 
by County Agent Keichi Mihata, 
East Oahu county, and Richard 
Moorimoto of the SCS. About 100 
farmers, state government personnel, 





Dr. Bessell van’t Woudt, assistant agricultural 
engineer of the Hawaii Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, explains the use of concrete pipe 
to Dr. Morton Rosenberg, director of the ex- 
periment station, and Keichi Mihata, county 
agent of the East Oahu county. 


and businessmen attended the field 
day when the local business firms 
set up equipment displays and 
demonstrations. 

Andy Fukunaga, Waimanalo farm- 
er, aroused considerable interest 
with his technique of vegetable ir- 
rigation with aluminum perforated 
pipes. 

At the Experiment Station, Dr. 
Bessell van’t Woudt, assistant agri- 
cultural engineer, Hawaii Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, explained 
the use of underground concrete 
pipe and its adaption for furrow as 
well as sprinkler systems. 








Tri-Basic 
(MICRONIZED) 


COPPER SULFATE 


A chemically stable copper fungicide 
containing not less than 53% metal- 
lic copper . . . for spraying or dust- 
ing truck and citrus crops. Especially 
effective in controlling persistent fun- 
gus diseases through application of 
Tri-Basic Copper Sulfate before fun- 
gus attacks. 








There’s a superior TC product to correct most 
nutritional deficiencies and TRI-BASIC COPPER 
SULFATE to prevent and control certain persistent 


fungus diseases. 





COP-O-ZINK 


(A Neutral Copper- 
Zinc Fungicide) 
For disease control and prevention. 
Particularly effective on potatoes. 
Also on many vegetable and fruit 
crops. Cop-O-Zink is excellent for 
correcting Copper and Zinc defici- 
encies and for stimulating plant 
growth. Contains 48% Copper and 
4% Zinc. Applied to foliage in spray 

or dust form. 


saree FUNGICIDES AND 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


TC DUST MIXTURES 


Tennessee’s Nu - Z, Nu - Iron, 
and Tri-Basic Copper Sulfate 
are especially suited for use 
in preparing nutritional and 
fungicidal spray and dust mix- 
tures. 


NUTRITIONAL DEFICIENCIES 


NU-IRON 
(Nutritional Iron) 
A neutral Iron compound containing 
30% Iron as metallic. Chelated Iron 
10% as metallic—applied to foliage 
of plants for correction of Iron de- 
ficiencies. 


NU-MANESE 

(Manganous Oxide) 
An extremely effective nutritional 
manganese product for correcting 
manganese deficiencies due to low 
manganese ‘content of the soil . . . 
applied as a spray or dust to the 
foliage, direct | oadcast to the soil 
or in mixed fertilizers. 


For information on 

These Fungicide and 
Nutritional Products, 
Write, Wire or Phone Us. 






NU-Z 
(Nutritional Zinc) 
Nu-Z contains 52% metallic zinc. Ap- 
plied directly to the plant in spray 
or dust form . . stimulates plant 
growth and corrects zinc deficiencies. 


ES -MIN-EL 
The ESsential MiNeral ELements — 


contains Manganese, Copper, Iron, 
Zinc, Boron and Magnesium, all es- 
sential to healthy, productive soil. 
Fruits and vegetables rich in vitamins 
cannot grow in soil poor in minerals. 
For soil application. Es-Min-El in 
spray or dust form for direct applica- 
tion to the plants is also available. 
Contains nutritional Manganese, Zinc 
and Copper. 

WE WILL CUSTOM MIX MINERAL 
MIXTURES TO YOUR OWN SPECIFI- 
CATIONS IN LARGE OR SMALL 
QUANTITIES. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


617-29 Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Fishin’ Where 
The Fish Are 


To catch a fish, you have to drop 
your hook where the fish are. And to 
reach more farm people, you have to 
go where they are. 

John Killebrew, county Extension 
agent at Winona, Miss., decided that 
a lot of people who needed farming 
information never came to the coun- 
ty agent’s office. Some didn’t even 
know there was a county agent. 

To reach more of his farm people 
more often with information they 
wanted, John went fishing. He didn’t 
bait his hook with a worm, but used 
strategically located bulletin racks. 


Planning a farm water system? 


here’s a slit-proot 
plastic pipe so strong, 


it’s guaranteed and 


onded for 
Orangeburg SP Plastic Pipe is perfect for jet 
wells, irrigation, livestock watering and other 
cold water services. After installation is com- 
pleted by contractor or well driller, he sends 
i application to Orangeburg for Bond. After ap- 
proval, Bond is then sent to owner made out in 
his name. Repairs or replacements, INCLUDING 
cost oF LABOR, due to failure of pipe will be | a 
made at Orangeburg'’s expense. Available 2” 


to 2”. Lengths to 400’, For information write 

















Dept. BFM-99. 


Approved for drinking water by 
National Sanitation Foundation 





ot YEARS 
ORANGEBURG’ SP’ PGxstic Dive 


ORANGEBURG MANUFACTURING CO. ¢ Orangeburg, New York * Newark, California 
A Division of The Flintkote Co., Manufacturers of America’s Broadest Line of Building Products 








FREE CATALOG 


for 
VO-AG TEACHERS 


and 


COUNTY AGENTS 


More than 11,500 items for 
teaching agriculture are listed 
and illustrated in our new 
Nasco Catalog No. 58. If you 
haven’t received your tree copy, 
write today. 

Nasco... The International 
Agricultural Leader’s Supply 
House is a “One-Stop Supply 
Service.” Thousands of Vo-Ag 
Teachers, County Agents and 
other agricultural leaders... 
professionals like 
you... have used 
our services for 
19 years. 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 
Nasco Catalog 


No. 58—320 Pages, 
Fully Illustrated 





Helpful Booklets 
Pages 26-27 








RUGGED DANUSER TERRA-SCOOP MOVES 
34 YARD OF EARTH IN ONE PASS! 


Scrape, scorifv, level, carry, dump, fill or bull- 
doze with a flick of the lever! One man oper- 
otes hydraulic controls from tractor seat. Bucket 
is easily reversed. Big half yard capacity. Re- 
ploceable cutting edges and six steel scarifier 
teeth. Tough, elloy steel construction lasts a 
lifetime. Write for literature showing adapta- 
tion to your make and model tractor. 


FREE BOOKLET! “Guide for Better Terracing” 
DANUSER macuine co. 


ng to Farm Mechanization 





502-44 East 3rd Street - Fulton, Missouri 
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sear 





He set up bulletin racks in country 
cross-roads stores, in feed.and seed 
stores, and in farm equipment stores. 

Results were immediate. Bulletins 
on subjects ranging from care of 
shrubbery to controlling fire ants be- 
gan to disappear like magic. In most 
cases, each time a bulletin was picked 
up by a farmer or housewife, the 
county or home demonstration agent 
added a new contact. 

The bulletins dealing with farm 
problems are all stamped with the 
county agent’s name, address, and 
telephone number. Those dealing with 
home management are stamped with 
the home demonstration agent’s name 
and telephone number. 

The agents visit each bulletin rack 
at least every two weeks to replenish 
stocks. 

They both feel that the bulletin 
racks have multiplied their efforts 
tremendously. They are reaching peo- 
ple never before reached by the coun- 
ty Extension workers Tommy 
Wilkerson, Associate Extension Edi- 
tor, Mississippi Extension Service. 





HOME-MADE TREE DIGGER DOES WORK OF 40 MEN! 


This ingenious home-made tree digger saves much time (hat’s John Haworth at the controls. Others left to 
and labor on the 800-acre tract of the Onarga Nursery right are J. M. Snyder, Francis Albee, Texaco Consignee 
Co., Onarga, Ill. (partly hidden), C. C. Lewis, foreman and A. L. Fisher, 
Easily doing the work of 40 men, it can dig up 60-70 _ treasurer of the company. The Onarga management, like 
shade trees an hour, roots and all, as easily as a soda__— farmers everywhere who operate power equipment, 
fountain clerk scoops up a ball of ice cream! knows that it pays to farm with Texaco products. 


NN 


a“! «* 


Marfak prevents bearing breakdowns 


J. V. O’Banion (left) operates a wash out, dry out, or cake up. 
dairy farm with a herd of regis- Farmers everywhere who try it, 
tered Guernseys near Campbells- continue to buy it. 
ville, Ky. Noi to be outdone, his 
wife takes care of 1,100 laying 
hens. Mr. O”! . iion agrees with 
L. T. Wheat, manager of the 
Heber Lewis Oil Co., that field 
breakdowns are avoided with 
Texaco Mariak lubricant. It 
forms a tough collar around open 
bearings, sealing out dirt and 
moisture. Marfak won’t drip out, guy THE BEST...BUY TEXACO 


—— 4 
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EDITORIAL 





Sense of Values 


One of our greatest privileges as 
human beings is that each of us has 
the right to develop our own “sense 
of values”. And, of all acquired 
traits, this one seems to be most im- 
portant. 

Our sense of values is the scale we 
use to measure ourselves — som- 
times consciously, sometimes uncon- 
sciously. It includes-cur ideals for 
success, it offers us a choice. Which 
is most important; to gain respect of 
your fellow workers or to go after 
your desired goal with no regard for 
your fellow workers’ estimation of 
you? Such are the choices involved 
in our sense of values. 

We might say we have two senses 
of value — one personal, one profes- 
sional. 

Professional sense of value was in- 
volved in a stimulating discussion at 
the recent meeting of agricultural 
college editors at the University of 
Florida. A communications research 
team from Michigan State Univer- 
sity brought out the startling fact 
that agricultural research workers 
“lower themselves” in the eyes of 
their fellow workers when they 
“stoop” to have their works pub- 
lished by Extension editors in popular 
style. 

This same fact came to light in a 
discussion I had the other day with 
John Hough, editor of Turkey 
World. John related an actual case. 
He told of an outstanding poultry 
researcher who was held in very low 
esteem by his colleagues because he 
“stoops” to having his works pub- 
lished in popular publications. 

On the other hand, the researcher 
who is a prolific producer of mate- 
rial for technical journals gains re- 
spect among fellow researchers. 

This is a real problem facing those 
who are working for a free flow of 
information from the researcher to 
the farmer. Lest we be too severe cri- 


tics of the researcher ; sense of values 
about the release of information, 
let’s look at some of the reasons for 
this attitude. 

Basically, the trouble stems from 
the fact that popular articles can’t 
include all the qualifying statements 
necessary to please the researcher. 

Researchers deal with facts, not al- 
most facts. Their work demands ac- 
curacy in every detail. Therefore, it 
goes against their grain to read items 
that aren’t exactly accurate — in- 
cluding qualifying statements. 

Another reason researchers are 
leary about popular articles is that 
those of us releasing this information 
fail to recognize the researcher’s 
point of view. Thus, we become care- 
less. We misstate facts. We don’t 
“check” our articles with the fellow 
who discovered the facts. We fail 
to communicate. Let’s don’t always 
put the blame on the researcher! 

The  researcher’s “professional 
sense of values” is in many other 
ways opposed to popular release of 
material. His superiors, for example, 
are research people too. They think 
like he does. And, they are respon- 


CORNELIUS 


< 











“Piddle around with your rat control all you 
want. Mine’s effective!” 
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by Frank Waddle 


sible for promotions, raises — need 
we say more? 

It’s easy to understand the “‘boss’s” 
point of view. Good articles in tech- 
nical journals help to build a good 
research reputation for his school. 
Then he is able to attract better per- 
sonnel. The school gets better stu- 
dents. And so it goes. 

It’s true that popular articles also 
help build a reputation for an insti- 
tution. But not with the group that 
is so important to the administrator. 
In the case of agricultural research, 
this group would be the farmers. 
Their opinion of the school isn’t the 
measure that’s used to judge the suc- 
cess of the administrator! 

Would you, as a county agent — 
or vo-ag teacher — deliberately do 
something that made you “look bad” 
in the eyes of your boss? Or, would 
you rather spend the same amount 
of effort doing something that made 
you look good? The answer is ob- 
vious. You want to get praise for 
your efforts, not criticism. 

The solution to this problem is not 
easy. It will take time. But bringing 
this problem out into the open and 
discussing it — such as was done at 
the ag editors meeting — is the first 
step toward a solution. 

If we could somehow reverse the 
researcher's “professional sense of 
values” about popular writing, the 
whole farm economy would benefit. 
And, so would the researcher. He 
would have the pleasure of relating 
his work to the overall problem in- 
volved. Interpretation would be in- 
volved. It would give him a chance 
to justify his existence. And, maybe 
it would change the direction of some 
research if it had to be explained in 
terms of “public good.” 

Let’s do our share to correct this 
situation by understanding the re- 
searcher’s point of view. Let’s be ac- 
curate. Let’s bring the facts out into 
the open and discuss them. Let’s 
solve the problem! 





Gitty INTERVIEWS 


L. L. STEWART AND SON, FRANKFORT, IND. 


“Hygromix worm control helps 
lick a lot of other problems, too” 


Stewarts had Grand Champion truckload two years in 
row (1958-1959) at Indiana Spring Barrow Show. Both 
loads protected against worms with Hygromix feeds. 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


M.. Stewart’s shrewd observation about licking 
other problems agrees with what experts in the 
field of worm control have been saying for many 
years. Worms not only rob your hogs of nutrients 
which they would otherwise use for growth, they 
also injure protective tissue . . . opening it up so 
that disease organisms are furnished ideal places 
to thrive and multiply. 


The Stewarts were strongly impressed with one 
virtue of Hygromix feeds. ‘When you control the 
worm problem, you lick a lot of other problems. . . 
including certain diseases and side effects. Hygro- 
mix has given us our first chance to control worms 


before they did damage.” 
When Hygromix first became available, the Stewarts 


L. L. Stewart started his purebred Hampshire 
business 30 years ago with one good sow. 
Today, he and his son raise from 2500 to 3000 
hogs a year by weaning over 9 pigs per litter. 


Eli Lilly and Company « Agricultural and Industrial 
Products Division « Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Makers of STILBOSOL ® (diethylstilbestrol premix, Lilly) 


tested it on 100 four- to five-week-old pigs. The 
pigs stayed on Hygromix feeds until they weighed 
120 pounds. “We thought they were the largest 
and most even bunch of pigs for their age of any 
we'd ever raised,” young Manford Stewart reports. 
*‘We checked the pigs we slaughtered and found 
them very worm free. Hygromix truly controls our 
worm problem.” 


This experienced hog feeder put his finger on the 
importance of controlling worms before they have 
a chance to damage delicate internal tissue. Hygro- 
mix feeds are the only method which kills roundworms, 
nodular worms, and whipworms as they enter the 
intestinal tract . . . before they can do damage or 
produce eggs. 


Manford Stewart gives his baby pigs access to dry feed 
the fifth or sixth day. He keeps all his pigs on complete 
feed until they weigh 100 pounds. At eight weeks they 
are weighed for Production Registry purposes. 


~ A atta 


HYGROMIxX’ 





(S hygroscopicus termentation products, Lilly) 








BS 
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STATE NAME 
Grover Sims 
.C. W. Currie 
.. Orvis Nix 
.. Robert Laing 
.....Arthur Hanson 
COLORADO (irri.).........Edward Knaub 
CONNECTICUT -Larch Meadow Farm 
DELAWARE...............L. M. Reichert 
Don Helms 
.--Robert Dabbs 
..- Arthur Keck 
-Leo F. Hager 
..John D. Smitt 
KANSAS..... 
KENTUCKY. 
MARYLAND 
MICHIGAN. 
MINNESOTA 
MISSOURI. . ao 
MONTANA........ 
NEBRASKA (Dry.) 
NEBRASKA (irri.) 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA.... 
NORTH DAKOTA 


OH! 

OKLA 

OREGO 
PENNSYLVANIA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


..Hall Farm 
Willis M. Bov 
Max Benit 
Louis Brockman 
WYOMING........ J. G. Webt ovccesh 48.02 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC., DEKALB, ILLINOIS 
Commercial Producers and Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn 
DeKalb Chix and DeKalb Hyb ° 








“OVER-ALL"” AVERAGE 
PROVES ADAPTABILITY A 
MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR 


Extremely high individual corn yields are always 
impressive. But, it’s far more significant when over 
5,000 farmers, all raising DeKalb Corn, averaged 
over 114 bushels* per acre. That’s what 5,755 
American and Canadian farmers did in DeKalb’s 
1958 Selected 5-acre Corn Growing Contest .. . 
and, they made this remarkable average on all 
types of soils under all kinds of weather. Certainly 
this accomplishment shows, that wherever you do 
your farming, you can be pretty sure that you'll 
find DeKalb Varieties that are bred to do an out- 
standing job for you. DeKalb Corn just has to be 
good .. . IT’S BEEN PLANTED BY MORE 
FARMERS FOR 20 STRAIGHT YEARS 
THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 





